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THE PROCESSION 
In Cuba there is a blossoming shrub 
linous crimson flowers are 


to 


whose multitu 


thea 
the 


so seductive humming-birds that 


they hover all day around it, buried in its 


etal and wing seem one. 


blossoms until } 
t 


At first upright, th 


downward, and fall 


e gorgeous bells droop 


unwithered to the 


ence called by the 
1pid’s- 


Tears.” Frederika Bre- 


ground, and are th 
es 
Creoles 


6 Cy 

mer relates that da ly she brought home 
handfuls of these blossoms to her cham- 
ber, and nightly they all disappeared. 


One morning she looked toward the wall 





of the apartment, and there, in a long 
crimson line, the delicate flowers went 
ascending one by one to the ceiling, and 





P assed from sight. She found that each 


was borne la 


yriously onward by a little 


colorless ant much smaller than itself: 


the bearer was invisible, but the lovely 
burdens festooned the wall with beauty. 
To a watcher from the sky, the march 
of the flowers of any zone across the year 
itiful as that West-In- 


frail 


| 
would seem as beat 


dian pageant. These creatures, 


rooted where they stand, a part of the 
* still life” of Nature, yet share her cease- 


less motion. In the most sultry silence 


OF THE 


FLOWERS. 


of the 


coursing with desperate speed through 


is 


summer noons, vital current 


the innumerable veins of every leaflet ; 


and the apparent stillness, like the sleep- 
ing of a child’s top, is in truth the very 
ecstasy of perfected motion. 

Not in the tropics only, but even in 
England, whence most of our floral asso- 
ciations and traditions come, the march 
of the flowers is in an endless circle, and, 
unlike our experience, something is al- 
In the Northern United 


the active growth of 


ways in bloom. 

States, it is said, 
most plants is condensed into ten weeks, 
full ac- 


tivity is maintained through sixteen. But 


while in the mother-country the 


even the English winter does not seem 


to be a winter, in the same sense as 
ours, appearing more like a chilly and 


comfortless autumn. There is no month 
in the 


year when some special plant 


the Coltsfoot ther 


loom : 


does not 


opens 
i 





its fragrant flowers from December to 
February; the yellow-flowered Helle- 
bore, and its cousin, the sacred Christ- 
mas Rose of Glastonbury, extend fron 


January to March; and the Snowdrop 


and Primrose often come before the first 
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of February. Something may be gain- 
ed, much lost, by that perennial succes- 


links, 


make the floral period continuous to the 


sion; those however slight, must 
imagination ; while our year gives a pause 
and an interval to its children, and after 
exhausted October has effloresced into 
Witch-Hazel, there is an absolute reserve 
of blossom, until the Alders wave again. 

No symbol could so well represent Na- 
ture’s first yielding in spring-time as this 
blossoming of the Alder, this drooping of 
the tresses of these tender things. Be- 
fore the frost is gone, and while the new- 


] 


born season is yet too weak to assert it- 


self by actually uplifting anything, it can 


at least let fall these blossoms, one by 


one, till they wave defiance to the winter 


on a thousand boughs. How patiently 
they have waited ! 


with anxieties al 


Men are perplexed 
out their own immortal- 
but these catkins, which hang, almost 
full - formed, the ice all winter, 
} itude, but when March 
Once r 


ity ; 
above 
snow no such solic 
wooes them they are ready. ‘lax- 
ing, their pollen is so prompt to fall that 
it sprinkles your hand as you gather them ; 
then, for one day, they are the perfection 
of grace upon your table, and next day 
they are weary and emaciated, and their 
little contribution to the spring is di 
Then many eyes watch for the open- 
ing of the May-flower, day by day, and a 
few for the Hepatica. 


fantastic 


So marked and 
are the local I references of all 
our plants, that, with miles of woods and 
meadows open to their choice, each se- 
lects only some few spots for its accus- 
tomed abodes, and some one among them 
all for its very earliest blossoming. There 
is always some single chosen nook, which 
you might almost cover with your hand- 
kerchief, 


bloom earliest, without variation, year by 


where each flower seems to 
year. I know one such place for Hepatica 
a mile northeast,—another for May-flower 
two miles southwest; and each year the 
whimsical creature is in bloom on that 
little spot, when not another flower can 
be found open through the whole country 
round. Accidental as the choice may 


appear, it is undoubtedly based on laws 


of the Flowers. [ De cember, 


more eternal than the stars; yet why all 
subtile influences conspire to bless that 
undistinguishable knoll no man can say. 
Another and similar puzzle offers itself 
in the distribution of the tints of flowers, 
—in these two species among the rest. 
There are certain localities, near by, 
where the Hepatica is all but white, and 
others where the May-flower is sumptuous 
in pink ; yet it is not traceable to wet or 
dry, sun or shadow, and no agricultural 
Is it 
by some Darwinian law of selection that 


chemistry can disclose the secret. 


the white Hepatica has utterly overpow- 
ered the blue, in our Cascade Woods, for 
instance, while yet in the very midst of 
this pale plantation a single clump will 
sometimes bloom with all heaven on its 
petals ? Why can one recognize the Ply- 
mouth May-flower, as soon as seen, by its 
Does it blush 
with triumph to see how Nature has out- 


wondrous depth of color ? 


witted the Pilgrims, and even succeeded 


in preserving her deer like an English 
duke, still maintaining the deepest woods 
Massachusetts where those 


in precisely 


sturdy immigrants first began their clear- 
ings ? 

rhe Hepatica (called also Liverwort, 
Squirrel-Cup, or Blue Anemone) has been 
found in Worcester as early as March 
seventeenth, and in Danvers on March 
twelfth, — dates which appear almost the 
extreme of credibility. 

Our next wild-flower in this region is 
the 
common in the Middle States, but here 
It is the 
Indian Miskodeed, and was said to have 
been left behind 
the Winter, was 


Claytonia, or Spring-Beauty, which is 
found in only a few localities. 


when mighty Peboan, 
melted by the breath 
of Spring. It is an exquisitely delicate 
little creature, bears its blossoms in clus- 
ters, unlike most of the early species, and 
opens in gradual succession each white 
and pink-veined bell. It grows in moist 
places on the sunny edges of woods, and 
prolongs its shy career from about the 
tenth of April until almost the end of 
May. 

A week farther into April, and the 
3loodroot opens, — a name of guilt, and a 
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type of inno This fresh and lovely 
yncentrate all its stains 


that it 


4 
thing appears to « 


within its ensanguined root, nay 


condense in the peculiar white- 


. . . 
of It emerges from the 


id 


own 


ness 


grout shy blossom wrapt in 


-oreen leaf, then doffs the 


its 


cloak a1 ds its long pt tals round 


The 


when in 


flower 
full 


tr ansportation, 


Ww stamens. 
that 


bear 


falls apart so € asily 
bloon 
raked, 


of 


but with the stem stands 


a bare 2 sceptre amid drifts 


snow. radiction of its hues 


s habits. One of the 


seems 


most shy plants, easily banished 


from its invasion, it yet 
takes to the 
readiness, 
lier, 

] 


flaunts its great le 


any 
garden with unpardonable 


bles its size, blossoms ear 


of 


aou 


s love water, and 


repudiates it 

, 
unnatural 
xot- 
unless one find 


] 


e 
A 


ives in the 


coniinement until it elbows out the e 


gone, 


aunts, besi some cas- 


that are 


and 


ums over rocks 
with mos 


Ka 


xudes 


green 3; 
spray 
a 


+} . 
ther - Moss 


of dri 


torrent ol own, 


tiny 
led with some 
little 

sunless in ever-v 


} 


nese 


. ° 
or bral 


l 
iny the water- 


ove 


n¢ ! r, a 
fonts which sleep rdant 


times along t emerald 


caves. 
rush and 
per 


that 


canals a sudden 


omes 


hurry, if ne anxious housekec 


upon above were afraid 


things we1 10t s ig fast enough, — 


and fie and sinuous 


a serener 


and 


ened are not yet come 


lines of wat to 


+] 
red-thrush the 


LLOW 
Nn 


er haunt; but all day 


parrows trill out 


y, accelerating lay. 


Blood- 


crows the 


14° “oh at 
alities with the 


root, tho later, 


Dog-] 
appropriate, bu 
ged. 

have 
th 


days 


t,—a name hopelessly in- 


t likely never to b 


e ¢ han- 
These hardy and prolific creatures 


so many localities of their own; 


for, ch they do not acquiesce in cul- 


tivation, like the sycophantic Bloodroot, 


yet they are hard to banish from their 
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: far oi — 
ative haunts, but linger after the woods 


I 1. 


| drainec 
yel- 


the 


laze 


meadow 
back 


as the 


3 4 
are cleared and 
The brig 


low 


ht flowers b all the 


1:1 
light of noonday petals 


gay 
il 


curl and spread themselves above their 


beds of mottled leaves; but it is always a 


gather them, for in- 


full 
to 


disappointment to 


doors they miss the ardor of the sun- 


apt 


nod expre ssionless from t 


beams, and are go 


slec p and 


he 
n 


stalk. 
And almost on the same day with this 


bright ap one ereet a mul- 
of 


irately 


parition may 
visitors, ¢ 


that it 


titude concurrent 


acct together 


matter of accident which 
shall 
Dandelion should have the earliest 


I once 


seventh 


a 


first report himself. 


in Brookline 


But 


found it 
April. 


ordinarily be expected 


indeed, 
the ot 


the twenti- 


of it cann 
before 
eth, in Eastern Massachusetts, and rather 


later in the interior; while by the same 


date I have also found near Boston th« 
Marsh-Marigold, the 
Anemones, the Violets, the 
Bellwort, the Houstonia, the C nque foil, 
and the St: Var 


different spots and years, 


Cowslip or Spring- 
c 


Paxiirage, the 


aw berry-blossom. ‘ying, 
in 


of this 


course, 
the arrival 
sumuitaneous, 


ed 


very 


coterie is y‘ t nearly 
and they may all be 
before yg at the 
all, in spite of 


croakers, this festival wor not have beer 


expec t- 


bouts 


herea 


latest. After the 
1 
uch better-timed, the delicate blossoms 
mark 


perfection on this day, and it is not long 


ic 


which the period are usually in 


before they are past their prime. 

pome early plants which have now al 
Eastern Massa- 
Worcester 


—as the | 


lé 


most disappt ared from 
chusetts are still found near 


8 


in the greatest abundance, ir- 
ger Yellow Violet, the Red Trillium, the 
Dwarf the Clintonia or Wild 
Lily-of-the- Valley, and the pretty fringed 
Polygala, whicl 

“ Gay-Wings.” 


in this vicinity, and growing rarer, though 


Ginseng, 


1 Miss Coope r christened 
dedi again are now rare 
farther 


still abundant a hundred miles 


inland. In several bits of old swampy 
wood one may still find, usually close to- 
gether, the Hobble-Bush and the Painted 


Trillium, the Mitella, or Bishop’s-Cap, and 
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The Procession 
the snowy Tiarella. Others again have 
entirely vanished within ten years, and 
that in some cases without any adequate 
explanation. The dainty white Coryda- 
lis, profanely called “ Dutchman’s-Breech- 
es,” and the quaint woolly Ledum, or Lab- 
rador Tea, have disappeared within that 
time. ‘The beautiful Linnea is still found 
annually, but flowers no more ; as is also 
the case, in all but one distant locality, 
with the once abundant Rhododendron. 
Nothing in Nature has for me a more fas- 
cinating interest than these secret move- 
ments of vegetation, — the sweet blind 
instinct with which flowers cling to old 
domains until absolutely compelled to 
forsake them. How touching is the fact, 
now well known, that salt-water plants 
still flower beside the Great Lakes, yet 
dreaming of the time when those waters 
vere briny as the sea! Nothing in the 


demonstrations of Geology seems grander 
than the light lately thrown by Professor 
Gray, from the analogies between the flo- 
ra of Japan and of North America, upon 
the successive epochs of heat which led 
the wandering tlowers along the Ar tic 
lands, and of cold which isolated them 


once more. Yet doubtless these humble 


movements of our local plants may be 
laying up results as important, and may 
hereafter supply evidence of earth’s chan- 
ges upon some smaller scale. 

May expands to its prime of beauty ; 


? 
the I 


birds come with the 


blossoms, the gardens are deluged 


summer irult- 
with 
bloom and the air with melody, while in 
the woods the timid spring-flowers fold 
and give 
On the 


margin of some quiet swamp a myriad 


themselves away in silence 


place to a brighter splendor. 


of bare twigs seem suddenly overspread 
with purple butterflies, and we know that 
the Rhodora is in bloom. Wordsworth 
never immertalized a flower more surely 
than Emerson this, and it needs no weak- 
er words; there is nothing else in which 
the change from nakedness to beauty is 
so sudden, and when you bring home the 
great mass of blossoms they appear all 
ready to flutter away again from your 


hands and leave you disenchanted. 


of the Flowers. [ December, 


At the same time the beautiful Cornel- 
tree is in perfection; startling as a tree 
of the tropics, it flaunts its great flowers 
high up among the forest-branches, in- 
termingling its long slender twigs with 
theirs, and garnishing them with alien 
blooms. It is very available for house- 
hold decoration, with its four great creamy 
petals, — flowers they are not, but floral 
a fantastic curl 
the fireflies had 
alighted on them and scorched them; and 


involucres, — each with 


and stain at its tip, as if 


yet I like it best as it peers out in bar- 
baric splendor from the delicate green of 


young Maples. And beneath it grows 


ne fi a al —_—s * | 
olten its more abundant Kinsman, the 


Dwarf Cornel, with the same four great 
petals enveloping its floral cluster, but 


lingering low upon the ground,— an herb 


whose blossoms mimic the statelier tree. 


The same rich creamy hue and text- 


uy: nb 
ure show themselves in the Wild Calla, 


which grows at this season in dark, seques- 


tered water-courses, and sometimes well 


rivals, in all but size, that superb white- 
ness out of a land of darkness, the Ethi- 
opic Calla of the conservatory. At this 


season, too, we seek another semi-aquat 


rarity, whose homely name cannot de prive 


it * t leo: » the 
it of a certain legance, the 
. , rm™.: sae — : 
Buckbean. lhis is one of the y plants 


which yet grow in profusion within their 
I have 


Cambridge, and then upon the pleasant 


own domain. found it of old in 


shallows of the Artichoke, that loveliest 
tributary of the Merrimack, and I have 
never seen it where it occupied a patch 
more than a few yards square, while yet 
within that space the multitudinous spikes 
grow always tall and close, reminding 
one of hyacinths, when in perfection, but 
The 


locality I know for it in this vicinity lies 


more delicate and beautiful. only 

| raw } _ ‘ seel a = 
seven miles away, where a little inlet 
from the lower winding bays of Lake 


Quinsigamond goes stealing up among a 


be- 


farmer’s hay-fields, and there, close 
side the public road and in full view of 
the farm-house, this rare creature fills the 
water. But to reach it we commonly 
row down the lake to a sheltered lagoon, 


separated from the main lake by a long 
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island which is gradually forming itself 
like the coral isles, growing each year 
thickets the 
king-birds build ;— there leave the boat 


the lily-leaves, and take a lane 


denser with alder where 


among 


which winds among the meadows and 


gives a fitting avenue for the pretty thing 


we seek. But it is not safe to vary many 


days from the twentieth of May, for the 
plant is not long in perfection, and is past 
its prime when the lower blossoms begin 
to wither on the stem. 


But should we miss this delicate adjust- 


+ 


ment of time, it is easy to console ourselves 


with bright armfuls of Lupine, which boun- 
teously flowers for six weeks along our 
lake-side, i 
of May 


is one ur n travelled plants; 


thoug 


¢ from the twenty-third 

The Lupine 

ior, 

; ; ; 

} . merican con- 
1es to the Pacific. and is 

1 upon e Arctie On these 


four 


banks of 


coast. 
nsigamond it grows in 
sl ild be cathe red in 
in a vase by itself; for 
Irom other flowe rs, its 
own sof ves afford background enough, 
and thougl » white variety rarely oc- 
curs, j 


the 


the varying tints of blue upon 


sar ire a perpetual gratifica- 
I know not why aded 

. a. ee 
so beautiful in flowers, 


is distasteful in 
is a mystery like that 
lue-and-green from all 


Nature 


} 
ther com- 


1°] 
umes, whe 


constant ornament of the end 


K La 


ly’s-Slipper 


ypripedium 
’ which Emerson 
note-book of Thoreau 


t} 


row 


1ese meaning 
\ It be longs 
Orchids, a hich - bred 


race, sensitive ¢ to 


} 


abo les. 
est among An 


by Dr. Gray, in his valuable essay 


e ten species named as rar- 

in endogenous plants 
on the 
yf our Northern Flora, all but 


statistics 


one are Orchids. And even an abundant 


of the Flowers. 


species, like the present, retains the fam- 
ily traits in its person, and never loses its 
high-born air and its delicate veining. 
I know a grove where it can be gather- 
ed by the hundreds within a half-acre, 
and yet I never can divest myself of the 
feeling that each specimen is a choice 
novelty. But the actual rarity occurs, at 
least in this region, when one finds the 
smaller and more beautiful Yellow Moc- 
cason-F lower,— parviflorum,— which ac- 
cepts only our very choicest botanical lo- 
cality, the “ Rattlesnake Ledge” Ta- 
tessit Hill,—and may, for aught I know, 
Ven- 


ner laid upon her school-mistress’s desk. 


on 
have been the very plant which Elsie 


June is an intermediate month bet 
the 


ween 
spring and summer flowers. Of the 
more delicate early blossoms, the Dwarf 
Cornel, the Solomon’s-Seal, and the Yel- 
low Violet still linger in the woods, but 
rapidly make way for larger masses and 
The 

Clover, Bu 


and Wild Geranium; but Nature is a | 


more conspicuous hues. 


are gorgeous with 

’ 
ittle 
chary for a week or two, maturing a more 
Meanwhile 


some pai 


abundant show. 
afford to take 
another rarity, almost disappearing from 
Pink Azalea. It 
ill grows plentifully in a few seques- 


. i 
tered places, selecting woody swamps to 
: Q I 


one 


may 


ns to search for 


this region,—the lovely 


hide itself; and certainly no shrub sug- 


vests, 


when found, more tropical associa- 
Those 


it clusters, 


tions. great, nodding, airy, fra- 


tossing far above one’s 


head their slender cups of honey, seem 


scarcely to belong to our sober zone. any 


more th: tanager which 


sometimes builds its nest beside them, 
They appear bright exotics, which have 
wandered into our woods, and seem 


too 
happy to feel any wish for exit. And 
just as they fade, their humbler sister in 

e begins to bloom, and carries on 
through the summer the same intoxicat- 


LOT é 


ance. 

But when June is at its height, the 
S« ulptured chalices of the Mountain Lau- 
rel begin to unfold, and thenceforward, 
for more than a month, extends the reign 


of this our woodland queen. I know 
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not why one should sigh after the blos- 
soming gorges of the Himalaya, when our 
forests are all so crowded with this glow- 


ing 2nce 


gled 


up the un 


magnifir ,—rounding the tan- 

swamps into smoothness, 
nderwoods, overtopping the pas- 

tures, lining the rural lanes, and rearing 


s great pinkish till 
I 


rhead. TI 


masses they t 


y meet 
ie color ranges from the 
a perfect rose-pink, and 
is an inexhaustible vegetable 


whole hich 


i; t 
tenderer shrubs that sh 


thing, w yu 


those 
ore the progress of cultivation. Th 
he Rhododendron, for i 


r instance 
e same family 


and the Azalea, a1 


in¢ 


7 
natural 


4 
ind woody tl 


. } 
once grew in 10C% 


many 


gion, and still lingers in a few 


consenting either to 


and there is only one remote pl ul 


which any one now brings into our streets 
those luxuriant flowers, wavin 
ite above the dark green leaves, and 
a dream of sunset on their 
a breath from the green 


But the Laurel, 


almost imp 
, takes no hints, suspects no 
| 


ung bu n 


wholesome pruning; nor can 


idians, who once 


> ruil 


nty from Wigwam 


found it 


around | 


it t 


r, and 


The Proce 8s ton 


of the Flowers. [ December, 
ly that I have found a 
the last day of July. 


At the same 


peri 


perfect blossom on 


ith this royalty of 
the woods, the queen of the wate 
her throne, for a reign as und 


na spute 


: 
ascends 


far more prolon; 


the Water-Lily 
I have kn 


range th an | 
ous wild-flower, un 
delion and Houstonia. 


most fascit 


From thi 


lls time 


all her own way. After tl 


yellow flowers begin 
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In those lands, Humboldt has r marked, ilies, 
one misses t] auty of wild-flowers in f * meadows during the 
e the luxuriance of vege * thei pe rfection. We have 
* erect, solitary ’ 
its blu 


the grass, be 
aven with all 


tation 


yportion wl 


Y 


ts of our Ex 


, 

the roa 

> 

Rod, al 

Grass Ww 
pa 


summer, 
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Noth- 


ing cultivated is comparable to them ; and, 


other mass of color in the world. 


with all the talent lately lavished on wild- 
flower painting, I have never seen the 
peculiar sheen of these petals in the least 
degree delineated. It seems some new 
and separate tint, equally distinct from 
scarlet and from crimson, a splendor for 
which there is as yet no name, but only 
the reality. 

It seems the signal of autumn, when 
September exhibits the first Barrel-Gen- 
tian by the roadside ; and there is a pret- 
ty insect in the meadows—the Mourning- 
Cloak Moth it might be called — which 
gives coincident warning. The innumer- 
able Asters mark this period with their 
varied and wide-spread beauty; the mead- 
ows are full of rose-colored Polygala, of 
the white spire | spikes of the Ladies’-Tress- 
es, and of the fringed loveliness of the 
Gentian. This flower, always unique and 
beautiful, opening its delicate eyelashes 
every morning to the ‘sunlight, closing 
them again each night, has also a thought- 
ful charm about it as the last of the year’s 
especial darlings. It lingers long, each 
remaining blossom growing larger and 
more deep in color, as with many other 
flowers; and after it there is nothing for 
which to look forward, save the fantastic 
Witch-Hazel. 

On the water, meanwhile, the last White 
Lilies are sinking beneath the surface, the 
last gay Pickerel-Weed is gone, though 
the rootless plants of the delicate Bladder- 
Wort, spreading over acres of shallows, 
still impurple the wide, smooth surface. 
Harriet Prescott says that some souls are 
like the Water-Lilies, fixed, yet floating. 
But others are like this graceful purple 
blossom, floating unfixed, kept in place 
only by its fellows around it, until per- 
haps a breeze comes, and, breaking the 
accidental cohesion, sweeps them all away. 

The season reluctantly yields its reign, 
and over the quiet autumnal landscape 
everywhere, even after the glory of the 
trees is past, there are tints and fascina- 
Last October, 
for instance, in walking, I found myself 


tions of minor beauty. 


on alittle knoll, looking northward. Over- 


f the Flowers. [I Yecember, 


head was a bower of climbing Waxwork, 


with its yellowish pods scarce disclosing 


their scarlet berries, — a wild Grape-vine, 


with its fruit withered by the frost into 
still purple raisins, — and yellow Beech- 
leaves, detaching themselves with an ef- 
fort audible to the ear. In the foreground 
were blue Raspberry stems, yet bearing 
greenish leaves, — pale-yellow Witch-Ha- 
zel, almost leafless, — purple Viburnum- 
berries, — the silky cocoons of the Milk- 
weed,—and, amid the underbrush, a few 
lingering Asters and Golden-Rods, Ferns 
still ereen, and Maidenhair bleached white. 
In the background were hazy hills, white 
Birches bare and snow-like, and a Maple 
half-way up a sheltered hill-side, one mass 
of eanary-color, its fallen leaves making 
an apparent reflection on the earth at its 
foot, — and then a real reflection, fused 
into a glassy light intenser than itself, 
upon the smooth, dark stream below. 

The beautiful disrobing suggested the 
persistent and unconquerable delicacy of 
Nature, who shrinks from nakedness and 
is always seeking to veil her graceful 
boughs, —if not with leaves, then with 
feathery hoar-frost, ermined snow, or 
transparent icy armor. 

But, after all, the fascination of sum- 
mer lies not in any details, however per- 
fect, but in the sense of total wealth which 
summer gives. Wholly to enjoy this, one 
must give one’s self passively to it, and 
not expect to reproduce it in words. We 
strive to picture heaven, when we are 
barely at the threshold of the inconceiv- 
able beauty of earth. Perhaps the truant 
boy who simply bathes himself in the lake 
and then basks in the sunshine, dimly con- 
scious of the exquisite loveliness around 
him, is wiser, because humbler, than is he 
who with presumptuous phrases tries to 
utter it. There are multitudes of mo- 
ments when the atmosphere is so sur- 
charged with luxury that every pore of 
the body becomes an ample cate for sen- 
sation to flow in, and one has simply to 
sit still and be filled. 


memory of books seems barren or vanish- 


In after-years the 


ing, compared with the immortal bequest 


of hours like these. Other sources of il- 
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lumination seem cisterns only; these are 
They the 


mere quantity of available thought, but 


fountains. may not increase 
they impart to it a quality which is price- 
less. No man can 
hour with Nature may have contributed 
to the moul The influ- 


wing, and if for a long 


measure what a single 


ling of his mind. 


ence i lf-rene 
time it baffles expression by reason of its 
fineness, so much the better in the end. 


The soul is lik 


it is not enough that it be framed for the 


<é a musical instrument: 


very most delicate vibration, but it must 
vibrate lo if al d often before the fibres 
grow mellow to the finest waves of sym- 


pathy. I perceive that in the veery’s 


1e clover’s scent, the g tening 
waving wings of butter- 
nts, the floating clouds, 
there are attainable infinitely more sub- 
tile modulations of delight than I can yet 


reach the sensibility to discriminate, much 


ONE OF 


AFTER a pra 
sion of 


tice in the legal profes- 
more than twenty years, I am 
1 that 


persuade it a more interesting volume 


could not be written than the revelations 


of a lawyer's office. The plots there dis- 
covered bef were matured, — 


the cons ere detected 


1 their last fatal peri- 
the various devices of the Prince of Dark- 


ness, —tl 


e weapons with which he fought, 
and those by which he was overcome, — 
the curious phenomena of intense activi- 
ty and love of gain, — the arts of the de- 
1 those by 
never-endir 

and 


tective, at which he was eluded, 


—and the g and ever-vary- 


startling incidents, — 


would pr 
ffairs 


af . 
anal as 


t such a panorama of human 
would outfly our fan y, and 
nbelief in that much-abused 
doctrine of the depravity of our nature. 

To illustrate, let 


modify our 


me introduce to you 
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less describe. If, in the simple process 
of writing, one could physically impart 
to this page the fragrance of this spray 
of azalea beside me, what a wonder would 
it seem !— and yet one oucht to be able, 
by the mere use of language, to supply 
to every reader the total of that white, 
which sum- 

of the 
defect is not in lan- 


There 


able beauty of blossom so beautiful 


honeyed, trailing sweetnes 
mer insects haunt 
Th 


guage, but in men. 


Universe loves. 
is no concelv- 
as 
words, — none so gracef 
fumed. 

binations of syllables so delicious that all 


the dawning cay of 


none so pe T- 
It is possible to dre of com- 
summer cannot 


rival their perfection, nor winter's stain- 


less white and azure match their purity 
and their charm. To write them, were it 
» take rank with Na- 


ture ; nor is there any other method, even 


possible, would be t 


by music, for human art to reach so high. 


CLIENTS. 


ts e hh 


one of my cnlents, 


Mr. Sidne ’ and with whom, perhaps, you 


may hereafter become better acquainted. 


His counterpart in rsonal appearance 


1 


you may find in the 


} 


nour of 


any 
eh, 7 
him to ; 

forty ; 

haps, two hundred pounds. 

florid and his hair sandy. His eyes are 
small, piercing, His n 

are slow, and none are made witl 
purpose. i 


average, and his pt 


and 


oTay. 
Intellectually | 


wrinkles in 
es with 


observer might « 


well his 


developed. 


lips are at right ang! his mouth, 
and a close letect in his 


countenance self-reliance 


and tenacity 
of will and purpose. But with ordinary 
faculties much may be accomplis : in 
this sketch, let us see how much in two 


particulars. 
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His first entrance into my office was possessor of them was an overmatch for 


in the spring of 1853. He handed me a Lucifer himself. 


My eyes were for the 
package of papers, saying, if| wouldname first time opened to the marvellous in his 
an hour for a professional consultation, department of knowledge and art; and 
he would be punctual. The time was _ the region of impossibility was materially 
agreed upon and he withdrew. Onex- circumscribed, and the domain of 
amination of his papers, I found that his prince of the powers of the air extended 

rs of introd: ] 


} 
the 


ction were from several ad infinitum. Into those regions it is not 
United States Senators, Judges of Su- my present purpose to di lve. 
preme Courts, Cabinet Officers, and Gov- After a business acqu 


ral years with Mr. Sidne 


unt ince of se€V- 
errors, and one was from a Presidential 


. [have learn- 
ed that he was formerly a rich 1 f 


candidate in the last election. Those h manufac- 


pecially to me were from a urer, and that he 


ator and a Member of Congress, both fortune by the burning of seve 


ruined in 


al ware- 
of whom were lawyers and my personal houses in which he had stored 
l i lgment I placed amount of merchandise th 


in the sured. The owners of these store 


were men of wealth, inflt 
ility, and energ spectability. Alon l 
Mr. Sidney suspected the block was 


intentionally set on fire efraud the 


ie I might implicl 
ment and be gove 


What man of t 


insurance - offices. 
thus heralded by he authorities of knowled 


the nation, and what his labor 


aid or 
e of other p 
i 


so com- investigation, and a 
mended by I glanced at buildings were insur 
him mentally - Perhaps he is la- 


boring tor the endowr 


value. He also ascertain 
ment of some great ance had been obtained 
literary or benevolent institution, for the er amount of merchandi 
@pbuilding of a national monument. No. 


could contain; and st 
Perhaps he has some theory that thou- 


goods insured, as bei 
of facts must prove and illustrate; were not so deposited 
he is a voracious herer fire. He lil 


statistics. The la 


but 


‘Onvil- 
men, 
mand- 
ed payment 
of course 
hem f 


vere 


my prol 
} } 
i an 
Was & 


um was 7 


m that hour, wi 
now, } uiter arcel) f the enormity o! 
| that my lieved to have 
those hours and do homage crated his vast e1 
transcen y which it w ion of crime. His 
nducted, till I sometimes think almost to irenzy witl 
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work, and ursued it with a firmness 


of principle a fixedness of purpose that 
seemed almost madness, till he exposed 


most stupendous league 


to the world 

of robbers ever dream« d of, extending 
into every State and Territory of the 
Union, and numbering, to his personal 
knowledge, ov seven hundred men of 
influence an wer, whose business as a 
copartnershiy gery, counterfeiting, 
burglary, ar and 


that might 


any other crimes 
rich pecuniary remu- 
neration. 

I will not now stop to describe the or- 


ganization of this band, which is as per- 


Au ( any 


rporation ; nor the 


enormous resources at its command, be- 
ing computed by millions: nor the 


great 
respectability of its directors and State 
agents ; 1 ly oaths and forfeit- 


ures by whi the members are bound 


together ; nor the places of their annual 
meetings; nor a thousand other particu- 
1an anything in fic- 


Nor will I 


onvictions of mem- 


lars, more startling tl 


h st¢ 


enumerate 


various offences 


bers of cang for 


through Mr. Sid s efforts. 


Prosecut- 
ing no other | than these, — thwart- 


lefences that had nev- 


ing them in hose 
er before failed,—testifying in open court 
against tl aracter of their witnesses, 


who ay pear o be polished gentlemen, 


and enumerating the offences of which 
they had 
them by 


he mathe l round him 


ulty,— and h arassing 


ul and legitimate means, 


a stor that 
not one n thousand could have 
withsto 


food ¢ 


Eleven times was 
id been suspiciously 


in each instance poi- 


] 


t; while in hundre« 
d to receive from 


unknown | about which 


hung simila Numerous were 


the ifernal-1 ines sent him, the ex- 


plosion of ‘which he escaped as if 


by mira ral exploded in his 
own dwelling. ut number were the 
anonymous ceived, threater 
ing his lif 


ecuting this | 
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one moment swerved from his purpose, he 
moved unharmed through ten thousand 
perils, till at last he fell a victim to the 
enemy that had so long been hunting his 
life. 


His sole object in life 


On no one has his mantle fallen. 
seeme d to be 
the breaking-up of this villanous gang 
of plunderers, and he pursued it with a 
genius and strength, a devotion, self. 
rifice, and true heroism, that are de 
ing of immortality. 

Not long before his death, while one of 
the directors of this band was confined in 
prison at Mr. Sidney’s instigation, await- 


he sent 


ing a preliminary examination, 
for Mr. Sidney and offered him one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, if he would desi 
Mr. S$ 


had many times 


from pursuing him alone. 
replied, that he 


been offered the like sum, if he 


cease prosecuting the directors, 

the same reason which had inclined him 
to reject that proposition would compel 
W hers upon the di- 


fered, as an additional induce- 


him to refuse this. 


ment, one-half of the money taken from 


the messeng 


he Newport banks, 
while on his way to Providence to redeem 
their bills at the Merchants 

also the mint where they 

composition that had passed current 


ears through all the banks and b 


of the country, and’ which 
test that could be applied, w 
tion of ‘the coin itself, 


Owners upwW 
i 


ind man 


il 


was not till the ye 


mployme 
less than six hours thereafte 
to the directors, and within 
fir f them had 
over 


ive 
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some purpose, — the attorney being no 
less a personage than an honorable mem- 
ber of a supreme court. The service de- 
sired of Mr. Sidney he was willing to 
perform, on the condition that he should 
10t be called upon to prosecute any other 
parties than those to whose conviction he 
had sworn to devote his life. 

As a detective, Mr. Sidney was un- 
equalled in this country. Vidoeq may 
have been his superior in dissimulation, 
but in that alone. He certainly had not 
a tithe of Mr. Sidney’s genius and strength 
of mind and moral power to discern the 
truth, though never so deeply hidden, and 
to expose it to the clear light of day. 

“ His blood and judgment were so well com- 
mingled,” 

that his conclusions seemed akin to proph- 

ecy. 

But it is not as a detective that Mr. 
This slicht 


sketch of this remarkable man is given, 


Sidney is here presented. 


that the reader may more willingly be- 
lieve that he possessed, among other won- 
derful powers, one that is not known ever 
to have been attained to such a degree 
by any other individual, namely : — 

The power of discerning, in a single 
spe cimen of har dwriting, the character, the 
occupation, the habits, the te mperament, the 


ade, the se -& the size, the nation- 


4} . 
( vole nce or tie pe nuriusness, 


ldness or the timidity, the morality 
the wmm yralily, the aff ctation or the 
pppoe isY, and often the intention of the 
writer. 
At the age of thirty-five, the genius of 
Mr. Sidney as 


and detective, remained wholly undevel- 


a physiognomist, expert, 
oped. He was not aware, nor were his 
friends, of his wonderful powers of obser- 
i Nor 


first lesson by being 


vation, dissection, and deduction. 
had his 
br yught in contact with the rogues, How, 


hen, did he acquire this almost miracu- 


taken 


; 
t 
1 
i 


ous power ? 
After he had 

of the directors and State agents of the 

band, he 


mens of their handwriting. 


ascertained the names 


collected many hundred speci- 
These he 
studied with that energy which was equal- 
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led only by his patience. In a surpris- 
ingly short time he first of all began to 
perceive the differences between a mor- 
After- 
wards he proceeded to study the occupa- 


al and an immoral signature. 


tion, age, habits, temperament, and all 
the other characteristics of the writers, 
and in this he was equally successful. If 
this be doubted by any, let him collect a 
number of signatures of Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, Germans, and Americans, or, 
what is still better, of Jews of all nations, 
and at least in the latter instance, with 


ordinary perceptive faculties, there will 
be no difficulty in determining the ques- 
tion of nationality; a person with half 
the hand- 


writing of aJew. Many can detect pride 


an eye need never mistake 


and affectation, and most persons the sex, 
in handwriting, how much soever it may 
be disguised. 


“ The bridegroom's stand in row above, 

Tapering, yet straight, like pine-trees in his 
grove; 

While free bride’s appear below, 


and fine the 


As light and slender as | 


her jasmines grow. 


Why, then, should it be strange, if re- 
markable powers of observation, analysis, 
and patient and energetic study should 
accomplish much more ? In this depart- 
ment the Government had afforded Mr. 
Sidney great facilities, till at last he would 
night 


take the letters dropped during the 


in the post-oflice of a great city, and as 
rapidly as a skilful cashier could detect 
a counterfeit in counting bank-bills, and 
with unerring certainty, he would throw 
out those suspiciously superscribed. “ In 
each of these nine,” he would say, “ there 
is no letter, but money only. 
cel is from the W 


are directed to men t 


This par- 
Street office. These 


hat are not called by 


these names: they are fictitious, and as- 
sumed for iniquitous purposes. Those are 
from thieves to thieves, and hint at oppor- 
tunities,” and so on. 

Travelling over the principal railways 
of the country without charge, entertain- 
ed at hotels where compensation was de- 
clined, Mr. Sidney was in some instances 
induced to impart to his friends some of 
that knowledge which he took much pains 
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to conceal, believing that by so doing he 
should best serve the great purposes of 
his life. 


able power to be kept from the rogues, or 


Whether he desired this remark- 


whether he thought he should be too much 
annoyed by being called upon as an ex- 
pert in handwriting in civil cases, or what 
his purpose was, is not known, and proba- 
bly a large number of his intimate friends 
are not aware of his genius in this. 

On one occasion he was in a Canadian 
city for the first time, and stopped at a 
pal hotel. 
he was sur 


princi When about to depart, 
prised that his host declined 


The 


quested Mr. Sidney to give him the char- 


compensation. landlord then re- 


acter of a man whose handwriting he pro- 


duced. Mr. Sidney consented, and, hav- 


ing retired to the private oflice, gave the 
writer’s a within a year, his national- 
ity, being a native-born Frenchman, his 
height and size, being very short and 
fleshy, his te 


and de 


mperament and occupation ; 
ed him as a generous, high- 


toned, public-spirited man, of 


strong re- 
tions and remarkable mod- 
all of which the landlord pronoun- 
ced to be entire Ly 


The 


and to nearly every name Mr. Sidney 


gave the 


ligious convi 
esty: 
correct. 


hotel-register was then brought, 


marked character or peculiarity 


of the man. One was very nervous, an- 


other very tall and lean; this one was 
penurious, that one stubborn; this was a 
farmer, and that a clergyman ; this name 
was written in a frolic; this was a genu- 
ine name, though not written by the man 


himself, — and _ that 


l 


written by the man 
himself, but it was not his true name. Of 
the perso 


a full dese: ption 


1 last spec ified the clerk desired 
, and obtained it in near- 
ly these words :— 

“ He, Sir, was not christened by that 
name. He could never have written it 
before he s thirty. He has assumed it 
within ¢ The character is bad, — 
very bad. I judge he is a gambler by 


professi n, and—something worse. He 
evidently is not confined to one depart- 
ment of rascality. He was born and edu- 
New 


thirty-nine, is about five feet ten in height, 


cated in England, is aged about 
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His 
nerves are strong, and he is bold, hypo- 
He is just the kind 
of man to talk like a saint and act like a 
devil.” 


and is broad-shouldered and stout. 


critical, and mean. 


The little company raised their hands 
in holy horror. 

“ As to age, size, nerve, etc.,” said the 
landlord, “you are entirely correct, but 
in his moral character you are much 
mistaken”; and the clerk laughed out- 
right. 

** Not mistaken at all,” replied Mr. Sid- 
ney; “the immorality of the signature is 
the most perspicuous, and it is more than 
craduated 


an even chance that he has 


from a State’s prison. At any rate, he 
will show his true character wherever he 
remains a year.” 

“ But, my dear Sir, you are doing the 
greatest possible damage to your reputa- 
tion; he is a boarder of mine, and” 

** You had better be 
ed in Mr. Sidney. 

“ Why, Mr. Sidney, | 


who has been preaching very acceptal 


rid of him,” chim- 
man 
at the Church these two months !’ 
“ Just as I told you,” said Mr. Sidney; 
“he is a hypocrite and a rascal by 


fession. Will you allow me’ to demon- 


strate this?” 
The landlord assented. 
called, and Mr. Sidney, having written on 


A servant was 


a card, sent it to the clergyman’s room, 
with the request that he would come im- 
mediately to the office. It was delive red, 


and the landlord waited patiently for his 


Reverence. 

“You think he will come ?” aske« 
Si Iney. 

The landlord replied affirm ; 

Mr. Sic ney shook his head, and said,— 
“ You will see.” 

A short time after, the servant was 
again ordered to make a reconnoissance, 
and reported that there was no response 
to his knocking, and that the door was 


locked on the inside. Whe Mr. 


Sidney expressed the hope that the re- 


reupon 


ligious society were responsible for the 


never again lead 


It was sub- 


board, for he would 


that flock like a shepherd. 
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sequently ascertained that the parson 
had in a very irreverent manner slipped 
down the spout to the kitchen and jump- 
ed from there to the ground, and, what 
is “ very remarkable,” like the load of 
voters upset by Sam Weller into the ca- 
nal, “ was never heard of after.* 


“Individual handwriting,” says La- 
vater, “is inimitable. The more I com- 
pare the different handwritings which 
fall in my way, the more am I confirmed 
in the idea that they are so many expres- 
sions, so many emanations, of the char- 
acter of the writer. Every country, ev- 
ery nation, every city has its peculiar 


handwriting. And the same might be 


said of painting ; for, if hundred 


g3 one 


painters copy the same figure, an artist 
will distinguish the copyist. 

Some years since, a certain bank placed 
in my hands two promissory notes for 
large amounts, purporting to be signed 
by a Mr. Temple and indorsed by a Mr. 
Conway, and which both maker and in- 
dorser pronounced forgeries. Both notes 
were written on common white paper, 
and were purchased by the bank of a 
certain broker at a time when it was 
difficult to make loans by discount in 
the usual manner. Before the maturi- 
ty of the notes, the broker, who was a 
Jew, had left for parts unknown. He 
left behind him no liabilities, unless he 
might be holden for the payment of 
the notes above specified, and several 
others signed and indorsed in the same 
manner in the hands of other parties. 
Several attempts had been made by pro- 
fessional experts to trace resemblances 
between the forgeries and the genuine 
handwriting of said Temple and Con- 
way, as well as the broker, but all had 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the signatures were as dissimilar as well 
could be. 
embarrassed by the fact that Mr. Con- 
way was one of the directors of the bank, 
and he was presumed to have been so 


The cashier was exceedingly 
) 


* There is a curious story connected with 
*” 


this “ clergyman,” which may yet appear in 
the biography of Mr. S. 
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familiar with his signature as to be inca- 
pable of being deceived. 

After a most diligent investigation and 
the expenditure of much time and money, 
and after skilful experts and detectives 
had given up in despair of ascertaining 
either the whereabouts of the Jew or 
anything further till he could be pro- 
duced, the holders of this paper had set- 
tled down quietly in the belief that the 
broker was the guilty party and that all 
further effort was useless. At this point 
of time, when all excitement had sub- 
sided, these notes came into my posses- 
sion. I immediately telegraphed to Mr. 
Sidney, and it was with great joy that I 
received the reply that he was on his 
way. At three o'clock in the morning 
I met him at the railroad station. He 
complimented me by saying there was 
not another man living for whom he 
would have left the city of on a 
similar message. I thanked him, and we 
walked to the 
there, I had merely informed him that I 


office. 3efore arriving 
desired his services in the investigation 
of a forgery that baffled our art. He 
demanded all the papers. I produced 
the forged notes, several genuine checks 
and letters of Mr. Temple and Mr. Con- 
way, and several specimens of the hand- 
writing of the broker. 

Long as I live I can never forget the 
almost supernatural glow that came over 
his features. I could almost see the halo. 
No language can describe such a marked 
His 


whole soul seemed wrapt in a delightful 


and rapid change of countenance. 
vision. I cannot say how long this con- 
tinued, as I was lost in admiration, as he 
I spoke, but he 


At last his muscles 


was in contemplation. 
seemed not to hear. 
relaxed, and he began to breathe as if 
greatly fatigued. He wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow, and said, as if to him- 
self, — 

“ Sure !” 

I asked what was sure. A few min- 
utes elapsed, and he said more loudly, — 

“ As sure as you are born,” — without 
seeming to have heard my inquiry. 

I proposed to state what could be 
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proved, and the suspicions that were en- 


tertained of the cashier. 


He objected, 
and said, — 

“T take my departure from these pa- 
pers. Mr. Temple is aged thirty-eight, 
a large, well-built man, full six feet high, 
bold, proud, and fearless. 


His mind is a tive, and 


strongly nerved, 
in his day he has 
a college. He fares 

I think 
he is not in any legitimate business. He 


is a German by birth, though he has been 


been professor in 


well and is fashionably dressed. 


in this country several years. He is some- 
what affected and immensely hypocritical. 
I think he is a gambler and dealer in 
He 


department 


counterfeit money. 


‘ertainly is not 
confined to one if raseality. 


This is not the name by which he was 


christened, if indeed he was ever chris- 
tened at all. He 
ten it in his youth, and must have assum- 
ed it (Ex- 
act in every known particular.) 

“Mr. Conway I at first thought an at- 


could not have writ- 


within a year and a half.” 


torney-at-law, but he is not. I reckon 


he administers on estates, acts as guar- 
dian, and settles up the affairs of the un- 
fortunate in trade as their assignee, in 
connection with his business of notary 
and note-shaver. He is aged fifty-six, 
was born and educated in New England, 
He 
His nerves are 


He 


probably has the dyspepsia, but he would 


and is probably a native of this city. 
is tall, lean, and bony. 
not steady, and he is easily excited. 
not lose the writing of a deed to be rid 
of it. The remarkable feature of his char- 
acter is stinginess. His natural abilities 
being good and his mind strong, he must 
therefore be a man of means, and I think 
it matters little to his conscience how he 
wealth. 


comes by hi At the same time, 


he has considerable pride and caution, 
which, with his interest, keep him hon- 
est, as the world goes. If he were not 
bachelor, I should think 


of his heart, and he would be less miser- 


an old better 
ly. 

“ The Jew’s signature is the most hon- 
est of the three. Timidity is the marked 
character of the man. He could not suc- 
ceed in any department of roguery. It 
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is physically, as well as mentally and 
morally, impossible for him to have had 
He 


would be frightened out of his wits at the 


any connection with the forgery. 


very suggestion of his complic ity.” 
“ And so, Mr. Sidney,” 


know all about these parties and the par- 


said I, * you 


ticulars of the forgery ?” 


plied, ** save 


“ Nothing whatever,” he re 
by these specimens of their handwriting. 
I never heard of the forgery, nor of these 
men, till this hour.” 

To which I replied, — 

“T cannot believe that you can give 
such a perfectly accurate description of 
them (saving their moral characters, of 
which I know little) without other means 


of knowledge. It must have been that 


you knew Temple to be a German, Con- 
way to be the most penurious old bache- 
the 


And how, in the name of 


lor in town, and broker the 


timid. all that 


is marvellous, cou/d you have known Con- 


way to be afilicted with dyspepsia ? 


“ Then,” answered Mr. Sidney, 


are not prepared to believe one other 


“you 


thing, more strange and paradoxical than 
all 
forgeries both 
And 
criminals ?” 
“ The Jew?” 
“ No.” 
“ The cashier ? ” 
“ No. 


these notes are in the handwriting of Tem- 


Listen ! 


of the maker and the in- 
the 


the rest. These notes are 


dorser. who think you are 


But, as sure as you are born, 
ple and Conway, and the signatures are 
not only genuine, but they are forgeries 
also: for both had formed a well-matured 


ry c 


and deliberate design of disputing them 
before placing them on the paper. And, 
Sir, from my notion of Conway’s charac- 
ter and temperament, as expressed in 
his handwriting, I venture the assertion 
that I can make him own it, and pay the 
notes. He shall even faint away at my 
pleasure Temple is another kind of 
man, and would never own it, were it 
ten times proved.” 

A meeting of the directors of the bank 
was to be holden at nine o’clock of the 


same morning. None of them knew Mr. 
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It was 
arranged that he should meet them, Mr. 


Sidney, or were known by him. 


Conway included, and exhibit his skill, 
and if he should convince them of his 
power of divination, he should discuss the 
genuineness of the signatures of the sup- 
posed forgeries. 

For several hours he was on trial before 
the board with a very large number of 
specimens of handwriting of men of mark, 
and he astonished them all beyond meas- 
ure by giving the occupation, age, height, 
size, temperament, strength of nerve, na- 
tionality, morality, and other peculiarities 
His suc- 


cess was not partial, it was complete. 


of every one of the writers. 


There was not simply a preponderance 
of evidence, it was beyond a doubt. The 
directors did not question the fact; but 
how was it done? Some thought mes- 
merism could account for it, and others 
thought it miraculous. 

Each 


director wrote on a piece of paper the 


The first expermment was this. 


names of all the board. Eleven lists 


were handed him, and he specified the 
writer of each by the manner in which 
he wrote his own name. He then asked 
them to write their own or any other 
name, with as much disguise as they 
pleased, and as many as pleased writing 
on the same piece of paper; and in every 
instance he named the w riter. 

As an example of the other experi- 
ments, take this one. The superscription 
of a letter was shown him. He began im- 
mediately :— 


} 


doubt, who 


and is a little short- 


“A clergyman, without 
reads his sermons, 
sighted. He is aged sixty-one, is six feet 
high, weighs about one hundred and sev- 
enty, is lean, bony, obstinate, irritable, 
economical, frank, and without a particle 
of hy pocrisy or conceit. 
ly, and bestows charity only from a 


He is naturally 
miser 
sense of duty. His mind is methodical 
and strong, and he is not a genius or 
If he has de- 
cided upon any doctrine or construction 


of Scripture, it would 


an interesting pre at her. 


be as impossible 


to change him as to make him over 


°° 
again. 
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The company began to laugh, when 
one of them said, — 

“ Come, come, Mr. Sidney, you are 
disclosing altogether too much of my fa- 
ther-in-law.” 

And now the supposed forged notes 
were handed him. He gave the char- 
acteristics of the signatures very nearly 
as he had before done in the office, but 
He 


analyzed the handwriting, — showed the 


more particularly and minutely. 
points of resemblance, where before none 
could be discerned, — showed that the 
writing, interpreted by itself, was intend- 
ed to be disguised, — explained the dif- 
ference between the different parts of 
the notes, — pointed out where the writ- 
er was firm in his purpose, and his nerves 
well braced, and where his fears over- 
came his resolution, — where he had paus- 
ed to recover his courage, and for a con- 
siderable time, — where he had changed 
his pen, and how the forgery was contin- 
ued through several d 1ys, — what parts 
were done by Temple, and what by Con- 
way, — 
“ Till all the interim 
Between the acting of the dreadful thing 


And the first motion ” 


was brought so vividly and truthfully to 
mind that Mr. Conw Ly fell to the floor 
as if dead. The cashier, relieved from a 
pressure that had for weary months been 
grinding his very soul, burst into tears. 
A scene of strange excitement ensued, 
during which Mr. Conway muttered in- 
coherent sentences in condemnation of 
Temple and then of himself,— now with 
Recov- 
} 


suggested the 


penitence, and then with rage. 
ering his composure, he 
Jew as the guilty party. Mr. Sidney then 
dissected the handwriting of the Jew, and 
demonstrated that there was as great a 
difference between his chirography and 
a New-Englander’s as between the Eng- 
lish and the Chinese characters, — show- 
ed how the Jew must have been exceed- 
ingly timid, and stated the probability 
that he had left the city not because he 
had taken any part in the forgery, but 
because he had been frightened away. 


Then turning to Conway, he gave him a 
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lecture such as no mortal before ever 
rece i ve l. 


so distorted his body as made 
» extreme to all beholders. 


gave or The agony of Con- 
way’s mind 
it P uinf i 
“ His inmos 
bite of a serpent.” 


Sidney turne 


seemed stung as by the 
When at last Mr. 


took from his valise 


1 and 
a small steel safe, which Conway recog- 
nized his own, “ the terrors of hell got 
hol him,” and his anguish was inde- 


had 


own and unaccount- 


little safe 


8 " ] ible. The 
I 


een by s bs 


«})] 
avik 


( 
t 


» proces iken from a larger one in 
onway’ 


her Mr. 


ever seer 


und was unopened. Nei- 
the directors have 

but in considera- 

tion th if I ke not be opened, Mr. 
Conway crime in the very 


paid 


ides the faculty I have 
juired another, less won- 


+ #5)] saat 
i Sills QU 


ju 


incalculable as- 


e remarka- 


he prosecution of his 
He was a most rare 
d by physiognoiny is 
simply the art of dis- 

of the mind by 
face, but also the art 
q ialities of the mind 

— 


ion of the body, — and 


igh it may not be a 
word,) the power of 
character, mental and 
y, occupation, and all 
ialities of a person, by 
lress, deportment, and 


aid well, that “ the 


' acquired the 
this science; and Tacitus 
ithout reason, that their keen 


acute observation, essen- 
iting their ideas in hiero- 
lara ly to their suc- 

er proofs of the 


2 
Vv 
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existence of the science have been furnish- 


ed than that given by the Egy ptian phys- 
iognomist at Athens in the days of Plato. 


Zi pyrus pronoun ed the face of Socrates 

to be that of a libertine. The physiog- 

nomist being derided by the disciples of 
} 


the great philosopher, Socrates reprov- 


hem, saying that Zopyrus had spoken 


ll, for in his younger days such indeed 


+ truth, and that he had over- 


severe 


affirms that 


the likeness of men 


a physiognomist could discover th 
ing passion to which they were 


Dante’s characters, in his view of 


tory, are drawn with accurate refi 


to the principles of physiognom 


Shakspeare and Sterne, Pp irticula 


I 
latter, were clever in the art; 
Kempf and Zimmermann, in their 
fession, are said seldom 
physiognomists. Sure] 
thority, and more pra tic 
“ A wicked man walketh 
mouth; he speaket 
teacheth with his fins 
known by his look, and a wise man 
the air of his « 
again, “The wi 
changeth her 

If it | 


there is not a living « 


face.” 


ve true, as Sultzer dk 


as well as quali 
1 


which will cond 


ict him more surely along 
the pathway of his researc] 
him onward towa 
tion. Consider, 

tics of Mr. Sidney, the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded, and th« 


h he was taught, in order to dk 


f there were in him the elements of 


Chiefest among the essential qui lities 
to be named his astonishing streneth of 


nerve. No danger could agitate him, 
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however imminent or sudden. No power 
could deprive him of his imperturbable 
coolness and courage. Perils seemed to 
render his mind more clear and his self- 
(And yet I have 


heard him say, that there was among the 


reliance more firm. 


band of criminals before mentioned one 
woman of greater strength of mind and 
nervous power than any person he had 
ever seen, whom alone of all created be- 
ings, whether man or devil, he dreaded 
to encounter.) Had not Mr. Sidney been 
thus potently armed, he must, without 
doubt or question, have become almost a 
monomaniac ; for, secondly, he was for 
years enraged almost to madness that 


his entire estate had been swept from his 


grasp, as he believed, by the torch of the 
incendiary ; and he was to the last degree 


exasperated, and with a just indignation, 

that the mercl int-] rinces who he sup- 

posed had occasioned his impoverishment 

yet walked abroad with the confidence of 

the community, and were still trusted by 
g 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sidney, solitary 


and alone, had arraigned them before a 


many a good man as the very salt of the 
city. 
criminal tribunal. He was therefore driv- 
en to his own resources, and there was 
no place in his nature, or in the nature of 
All 


energies were thenceforth con- 


things, for the first retrograde step. 
his vast 
secrated to, and concentrated in, the de- 
And 


that he was refused payment for his loss, 


} 


tection of crime. from the time 
so far as my observation extended, he 
seemed to have been governed by no oth- 
er purpose in life than the extermination 
robbers which he 
Add to these 


incentives and capacities his extraordina- 


of that great gang of 


subse quently discovered. 


ry perceptive faculties and power of ana- 
lytical observation, together with his won- 
derful patience, and it must be granted 


that he was qualified to discover in any 
incident connected with his pursuits more 


of its component parts than all other 
beholders, and had greater opportunities 
than almost any other man by which to 
be informed how it is that “the heart of 
a man changeth his countenance.” 

If I remember rightly, it was some two 
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years after our acquaintance commenced 
that I became aware of Mr. Sidney’s pro- 
ficiency as a physiognomist, and it was 
then communicated, not so much by his 
choice as by a necessity, for the accom- 
plishment of one of his purposes. 

The object of Mr. Sidney’s visit to the 
city of P——, at that time, was nothing less 
difficult than the discovery and identifica- 
tion of an individual of whom no other 
knowledge or description had been ob- 
tained than what could be extracted from 


1 


the inspection, in another city, of a single 


specimen of his handwriting in the super- 
scription of a letter. So much from so 
little. Within three days thereafter, with 
no other instrumentalities than what were 
suggested by Mr. Sidney’s expertness in 
deciphering character in handwriting and 
his proficiency as a physiognomist, the re- 
sult was reached and the object happily 
attained. In the prosecution of the en- 
terprise, it was important, if not essential, 
that 


suffici 


I should believe that the data were 


ent by which to arrive at a cor- 
rect conclusion, and that I should confide 
in Mr. Sidney’s skill in order that there 
might be hearty codperation. 

My office was so situated, that from its 
} 


° } 
windows could most adv intageously be 


observed, and for a considerable distanee, 


flowe l 


ty 


the vast throng that ebbed and 
hour after hour, tl 
oughfares of rater 


part of three consecutive days I sat by 


Mr. Sidney’s side, watching the changing 


crowd throu 
listening incredul 
pr ictical apy 
I 
insuspecting 1 lividuals below, till 
: 


derision was chanat in i ition, an l 


I was thoroughly convi 


| of his power. 


As my friends of bot! es passed 1 


the ordeal, it was 
Hour after ho 
pidity and corr 
peculi urity of 
almost every individual who passe d. 


: . as 
Was not occasional, but continuous. 


marked men were not singled out, 


all were included. He was a stranger, 


and yet better a qu 1inted with the peo- 
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ple than any of 


our citizens. And this 
was the manner of his speaking : — 

“ That physician has a better opinion 
of himself than 


al 
lal, 


the people have of him: 
and makes up in effron- 
The 
gambler yonder, with a toothpick in his 
‘ceeded in his tricks. 
this kind-hearted grocer 
Were we within a 


he is superfi 


I 
gape i. 
tery what he lacks in qualification. 


mouth, has of late su 
The affairs of 
are troubling 
it round-shouldered man from 


him. 


yard of th 


country, we should smell leather; for 


the 
he 
Hi 


ti} 
SLUuUD 


works on his bench, and is unmarried. 
comes an atheist who is a joker and 


Th re 


l: very probab 


re 
as 
] orn goes a 


. es 
ly it 1s 


no business a 
for, ¢ 


of 
the best occu; 
has 


mistress c1 


ition he is fitted 
The 


is an accom- 


no itiveness. school- 


+ 
U 


plished ti is very sympathetic, and 
has great love of approbation. That law- 
yer is istrusts his own 
strenct i 


t his notes be- 


ymme a dys- 


man of wealth who 


people : 


1 pe 


1ext to 


ant 


ly 
Bi 


worm is within 


. : . 
1s irke who s 


‘When the gnawing 


> ravage it makes is vis- 


e 
impress 
le, which appears quite 
and in that young man 
} 


is within him has become 
w at is that dark- 


ore 


} 


lions he fail 


ns were folded. 

kets, or the t 
my purpose 
which he 


fered materi 


w vovern- 


lly from 


ld, and others, 
he drew his con- 


} ° le 


y to give resuit 


n the crowd acquaintan- 
standing, 

of 
is a good 
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merchant, and has done and is doing a 


large business. He carries his business 
home with him at night, as he should not. 
He has been wealthy, and is now reduced 
in circumstances. His disaster weighs 
He has a high sense 
] a 


A 


heavily upon him. 
of honor, a keen conscience, and is 
meek, religious man. He has great good- 
ness of nature, is very modest and retir- 


ing, has more al 


lity than he supposes, 
and is a man of family and very fond of 
his children.” 

Another he accurately describe 
“ He is a mecl 
] 


ianic, of a good mind, wh 
so well that I doubt if he 


in active business. Certainly he does not 


h 1s succeede¢ 


lab He is very independent and ra 


rr. 
ical, —can be impudent, if occasion re- 
other their rights, 


all 


and pertinaciously insists upon his own.” 
Here the mechanic took his hands ft 
his pocket. “ Hold! 
He is not, — 


ym 
bs Lid he w 
j } 


chanic. yuse-paint- 
I 


x 
I desired to be ix b 


j id 1 him to be 


t] 
pearance and mot 


e 
} 


A 


formed by 


it 


ions he 
i so jud 


T 


general ; 


it was difficult to spe¢ 


he remarked that “the easy 
wrists was i 
After ol 


men 


aR — , 
taining similar correct deser 


1 


well known to me, I spi 


tions of 
one whom I did not know, and who was 
dress¢ d peculiarly. I inquired bis occu- 
pation, and Mr. Sid 


me, 


without turning 
and 
gh the half-opened shutters, rep 
“ Yes! you never saw him before, y 

He 


it from the fa 


still wa 


towards 


is a stranger in town, as is evi- 
t of his being dresse 

the manner of his 
Besides, there is no 


or him to fol- 


. Sidney contended that any man of 
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mistake a gambler, as the marks on the 
tribe were as distinct as the complex- 
ion of the Ethiopian, — that, of honest 
callings, dealers in cattle could be most 
easily discovered, — that immorality indi- 
cated its kind invariably in the muscles 
of the face, — that sympathetic qualities, 
love and the desire of being loved, taste 


and 


perspicuous in the outline of the face. 


refinement, were among the most 


A man of very gentlemanly appear- 
» was approaching, whom Mr. Sidney 
pronounced a gambler, and also engaged 


Ilis 


was so remarkably good that 


in some other branch of iniquity. 
appearance 
I doubted. 
immediately Mr. Sidney hastened to the 


He turned the corner, and 


street and soon returned, saying he had 
that 
: 


the counterfeiting department, —that his 


ascertained his history : he was in 


conscience affected his nerves, and con- 
his motions, —that he was a 


and 


juently 


stranger in was restless and 


disquieted, —that he would 


town, 
not remain 
iny hours here, as he had an enterprise 
on hand, and was about it. I remarked, 
it, as the contrary never could be prov- 
ed, he was perfectly safe in his prophecy, 
when Mr. Sidney rose from his chair, and, 
proaching me, slowly said, with great 
follow that man till it is prov- 
wut one, I ree 

te from Mr. Sidney, simply ) 

track.” He followed 
to Philad Iphia, 
1 that he had pas ed 
ills of the —— bank of Con- 


icut. Mr. 


The next day |t 


“T am on his 
counterfeiter 


pposed 


ascertain¢ 


Sidney obtained the bills 


gambler had passed to compare with 


the Failing, however, to find 


genuine. 
any of the same denomination, he present- 
ed the supposed co interfeits to a broker 
skilled in 


detecting bad bills, and was 


surprised to be informed that they were 
ge nuine. At Baltimore, he repe ited the 
ing 
banker relative to other similar bills, and 


uiry at the counter of a well-known 
received the same response. So again 
in Washington, Pittsburg, Chicago, and 

} 


several other cities whither he had fol- 
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lowed the suspected man, and invariably 
the reply of the cashier would be, “ We 
will exchange our bills for them, Sir.” 
In some Western cities he was offered 
a premium on the bills he had collected. 
At St. Louis he obtained a known gen- 
uine bill of the bank in question, and 
in company with a broker proceeded to 
examine the two with a microscope. Th 
broker pronounced the supposed coun- 
terfeits to be genuine. In the mean time 
the gambler had left the city. Two days 
after, Mr. Sidney had overtaken him. So 
great were his excitement and vexation 
that he could scarce ly eat or sl ep. In 
a fit of desperation, without law and 
against law, he pounced upon the sus- 


He 


eranted, and the 


pected man and put him in irons. 


beat a parley. It was 
two went to the gambler’s apartments in 
n of several 
him 


+ 
x to 


con conversati 


pany. Ina 
hours, Mr. Sidney extracted 


the most valuable informat 


from 
on relatir 
the gang he was so pertin iciously prose- 


cuting, and received into his posses ion 
forty-seven thousand dollars in cou 


k, some of which 


} 
i 


feits of the afores 


I now have in my possession, and whi 


have been pronounced genuine by our 


most skilful experts. 


he 
definit 
not aw 
but 


am | form policy 
of concealment h e} ived the world 
| een excee ling- 
T hat th Ss 
preserved is 


} ] 


to the fact that he consid- 


of much that wou 
ly entertaining and instructive. 
knowled 


owing mainly 


has | ie n 


} 
ttle 


ered it of li 


importance, excep is a 
i i 


means for the accomplishmer 


t of his pur- 
Ses would pe 
his 
holding from the common gaze the in- 


t] to be 


poses, and th: 
most effect y a by with- 
strumentalit 


attained. 


icy were 


led at some fu- 
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ture period to make some communication which he possessed, whether appertain- 
to the public I am well assured, and some ing to crimes or criminals in general or 
materials were collected by him with this in particular, or more especially to the 
} 


view; but the hot pursuit of the great band of robbers,—and that with him 


idea that he never for an hour lost sight yerished all knowledge of this organiza- 
: I : 


of would not allow sufficient rest from his tion as such, and the names of all the 
: 


labors, and he deferred the publication parties therewith connected. They also 


to those riper years of experience and have the consolation, if there be any, of 


acquirement from which he could survey knowing that he was sent prematurely 
his whole past career. to his grave by a subtle poison, admin- 
It may be comforting for all rogues to istered by unknown hands and in an un- 


know that he left behind him no note of | known manner and 


moment, and that he 
that vas int of statistical knowledge died in the firm faith of immortality. 


THE CUMBERLAND. 
At anchor in Hampton Roads we lay, 
On board of the Cumberland sloop-of-war ; 
And at times from the fortress across the bay 
The alarum of drums swept past, 
Or a bugle-blast 


From the camp on the shore. 


Then far away to the South uprose 
A little feather of snow-white smoke, 
And we knew that the iron ship of our foes 
Was steadily steering its course 
To try the force 


Of our ribs of oak. 


Down upon us heavily runs, 


Silent and sullen, the floating fort 


Then comes a puff of smoke from h 
And leaps the terrible death, 


With fiery breath, 


From each open port. 


We are not idle, but send her straight 
Defiance back in a full broadside ! 


As hail rebounds from a roof of slate, 
Rebounds our heavier hail 
From each iron scale 


Of the monster’s hide. 
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“ Strike your flag!” the rebel cries, 
In his arrogant old plantation strain. 
“ Never!” 
ts 


“ It is better to sink than to yield!” 


our gallant Morris replies ; 


And the whole air pealed 


With the cheers of our men. 


Then, like a kraken huge and black, 

She crushed our ribs in her iron grasp ! 
Down went the Cumberland all a wrack, 
With a sudden shudder of death, 

And the cannon’s breath 


For her dying gasp. 


Next morn, as the sun rose over the bay, 
Still floated our 


I 
Lord, how beautiful 


lag at the mainmast-head. 
ae ll ¥ 
was thy day! 
Every waft of the air 
Was a whisper of prayer, 
Ora dirge for the dead. 


Ho! brave hearts that went down in the seas ! 
Ye are at peace in the troubled stream. 
Ho! brave land! with hearts like these, 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 
Shall be one again, 


And without a seam! 


THE 


The greater part must be content to be as t 


not in the records ofmen. The num 


er Of ta 


far surpasseth the Day, and who knoweth the 


WHAT a mysterious and subtile pleas- 
oh the 
The 


mind thirsts and longs so to know the Be- 


ure there is in groping back throu 
early twilight of human history! 


ginning: who and what manner of men 


those were who laid the first foundations 
of all that is now upon the earth: of 
what intellectual power, of what degree 
of civilization, of what race and country. 
We wonder how the fathers of mankind 
lived, what habitations they dwelt in, 
what instruments or tools they employ- 
ed, what crops they tilled, what gar- 
ments they wore. We catch eagerly 
at any traces that may remain of their 
faiths and beliefs and superstitions ; and 
we fancy, as we gain a clearer insight 


FOSSIL 


MAN. 


i not been: to be found in the regis 


y ha } ter of God 
g exceedeth all that shall live. The Night of Time 


x ?— Sie Tuomas Browne. . 


into them, that we are approaching more 
the mysterious Source of all 
The 


ompreh« nsion, 


we 
life 
ile 


ited 


Creator than the pe rfected 


in the soul. germ, to our lim- 
nearer the 
Then 


the great problem of Origin forever at- 


seems 


growth. 


tracts us on,— the multitudinous and in- 
tricate questions relating to “the or- 
dained becoming of beings”: how the 


Creating Power has worked, whether 


through an almost endless chain of grad- 
ual and advantageous changes, or by 
some sudden and miraculous ictus, pla- 
cing at once a completed body on the 
earth, as an abode and instrument for a 
developed soul, — all these remote and 


difficult questions lead us on. And yet 
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the search fi 
liest historie 


man on the earth, is but a groping in the 


yr human origins, or the ear- 


and scientific evidences of 


dark. 
We turn to the Hebrew and the in- 
spired records ; but we soon discover, that, 


though containing a picture, unequalled 


for simplicity and dignity, of the earliest 


he present family of man, 
means a monument or 


elic of the most remote period, but be- 


" 
I 
long to 


a c mp 


and that the que stion of Time is not at 


iratively modern date, 


all directly treated in them. 


We visit the region where poetry and 


myth and tradition have placed a most 


ancient civilization,—the Black-Land, or 
Land of th 


I le} 
sepuichres, 1 
li 


Nile: we search its royal 
ts manifold history written in 
in kingly 

] 


records, cenealogies, 
tions, and in the t 


lunere 


in inscriy 10usand relics 


ife, whether in 


preserved of domestic | 
picture, sculpture, or the embalmed re- 


mains of the dead; and we find ourselves 


thrown back to a date far beyond any 
received date of history, and still we have 
pened civilization, an art 
which could not belong to the childhood 


before us a1 


of a race, a language which (so far as 


we can judge) must have needed cen- 


turies for its development, and the divis- 


ions of human whose formation 


races, 
from the 
} 


nes us 


. l ir < hil } 
origina pair our philosophy 


have required 


nknown spaces of 


tear must immense 


and time, — all as 
distinct as they are at the present day. 


We traverse the regions to which both 


the comparison of languages and the Bib- 


| 
lical records assign the original birthplace 
of mankind,—the country of the Eu- 
phrates and the plateau of Eastern Asia. 
Buried k 


ins are reveale d to us; 
shadowy outlines of magnificent ci 

and fell before 
d human history, and of which 
Art and 


nfolded, reaching far back 


appear which flourished 


record 
even Her is never heard; 
Science 

into the past; the signs of luxury and 


from the ruin of 


ny] lor ' red 
sprencor al l overed 


ages: but, remote as is the date of these 


Turanian and Semitic empires, almost 


equalling that of the Flood in the ordi- 
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nary system of chronology, they cannot 
be near the origin of things, and a long 
process of developm« nt must have passed 
ere they reached the maturity in which 
the y are revealed to us. 

The Chinese records give us an an- 
tiquity and an acknowledged date before 
the time of Abraham, (if we fi 
received chronology .) and even then their 
langt have been, as i 


age must 


distinct and 
scholar no certain affi 

ar or 

family of language. 

so long boasted of for its imme1 
the m 

le oy 


ras, a 


y, is without doubt 

i d ofl 

ate bey« nd 1800 B. c. 
In Eur 

disc] } nur 


il 105CQ DV ir il 


vesti 
more vague and shadowy. | 
histori 


ords of Asia, they reach back 


out antedating in time these 


rimitive and barbarous era. 
liest Europe is 


ition or manusc1 


history of 
from inscriy 
I 
monument; it 1s 
conscious work 


memorial of itself 


rather, like the geological history, an un- 


conscious, gradual deposit left by t 

mains of extinct and unknown races in 
the soil of the fields or under the sedi- 
The earliest Euro- 
burn 


from a log, or fabricated his necklace 


his knife 


ment of the waters. 
| 


he his canoe 


pean barbarian, as 


} 1 
a bone, or worked out 
io 
l 


int, was in reality 


from 
from a f writi 
tory of his race for distant d 
can follow him now in his wa 

ces and on the 


we open | 


through the rivers and lal 
ed res of the fi rests ¢ 


C is simple 
ee eae 


mounds of burial, and stud 


and ornaments; we d 


tools 
he knew nothing of metals, and that bone 


1d flint and amber and c 


is; we trace 

defences and huts | 

various lakes of Europe, 1 
17 


ple savage could 


{ *) - 1 
“ fossil” anima 


vived, and roved 


Prussia and France, or the s 
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Dh 


rible human enemies who were continual- 
ly pouring into Germany, Denmark, and 
Switzerland from the Asiatic plains. We 
find that the early savage of Switzerland 
and Sweden was not entirely ignorant 
of the care of animals, and that he had 
fabricated some rude pottery. Of what 
race he was, or when he appe ared amid 
the forests of Northern Europe, no one 
can confidently say. Collecting the va- 
rious indications from the superstitions, 
language, and habits of this barbarian peo- 
ple, and comparing them with like pecu- 
liarities of the most ancient races now ex- 
isting in Europe, we can frame a very 
plausible hypothesis that these early sav- 
ages belonged to that great 
which the Finns and Laps, and possi- 


family of 


bly the Basques, are scattered members. 
Their skulls, 


to those of 


o, are analogous in form 
the Finnish race. This age 
: archeologists have denominated the 
“Stone Age” of European antiquity. 
Following this is what has been called 
by them the “Bronze Age.” Another, 
more powerful, and more cultivated race 
or collection of peoples inundates Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, Switzerland, and oth- 
er districts. They make war against and 
destroy the early barbarians; they burr 
their water-huts, and force them to the 
mountains, or to the most northern por- 
tions of the continent. This new race 
They 


they make use 


has a taste for objects of beauty. 
work copper and bronze ; 
of beautiful vases of earthenware and or- 
naments of the precious metals ; but they 
have yet no knowledge of iron or steel. 
Their dead are burned instead of being 
buried, as was done by the preceding 
races. They are evidently more warlike 
and more advanced than the Finnish bar- 
Of their i 


difficult to say anything trustworthy. 


barians, race or family it is 
Their skulls belong to the “ long-skull- 
ed” races, and would ally them to the 
Kelts. 


mains “ Keltic remains.” 


Antiquaries have called their re- 


Still another age in this ancient his- 
tory is the “Iron Age,” when the tribes 
of Europe used iron weapons and im- 
plements, and had advanced from the 


The Fossil Man. 
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nomadic condition to that of cultivators 


of the grourmd, though still gaining most 


of their livelihood from fishing and hunt- 


ing. This period no doubt approached 
the period of historical annals, and the 
iron been the 

—our own fore- 


- 
earliest 


men may have 
Teutons of the North, 


fathers; but of their race or mixture 


of races we have no certain evidence, 


and can on make approximate hy- 


ly 
I otheses — the 


division of “ages” by 


archzologists, it should be remembered, 
be ing not in any Wi ixed division of 
races, but only indicating 

of different races at those different early 


peri xis. What 


ages cannot at all be determined ; 


was the date of these 
the 
earlier are long before any recorded Eu- 
ropean annals, but there is no reason to 
believe that they approach in antiquity 
the Asiatic 


Such, until recently, were the historic 


records and remains. 


and scientific evidences with regard to 
the antiquity of man. His most venera- 
ble records, his most ancient dates of his- 
toric chronology were but of yesterday, 
when compared with the age of existing 
species of plants and animals, or with 
the opening of the present geologic era. 
Every new scientific investigation seem- 


ed, from its negative evidence, to render 


“more improbable the existence of the 


“fossil man.” It is true that in various 
parts of the world, during the past few 
years, human bones have been discover- 
ed in connection with the bones of the 
fossil mammalia ; but they were generally 
found in caves or in lime-deposits, where 
they might have been dropped or swept 
in by currents of water, or inserted’ in 
more modern periods, and yet covered 
with the same deposit as the more ancient 
relics. Geologists have uniformly reason- 
ed on the a priori improbability of these 
being fossil bones, and have somewhat 
strained the evidence — as some distin- 
guished savans * now believe — against 
the theory of a great human antiquity. 
And yet the 


against the existence of the fossil man 


; 


“ negative evidence 


was open to many doubts. The records 


* Pictet. 
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bio 


as do 


the savages of the present family 
of man, he had 
them, or had buried them with the dead 


in mighty i 


accidentally deposited 


mounds, the invading waters 
sweep them together from 


might well 
their pl wce and deposit them 


mass, in situations where the eddies 
leave their gravel and sand.* 
seems in reality to have 


tl 


thoue 


Such 


with 
igation 
losi- 


His 


extraordinary <¢ 


juantity ol 


mien if 
nplements 
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Amiens. These beds vary in thickness 
from ten to twenty feet, and cover the 
chalk hills in the vicinity ; in portions of 
them, upon the hills, often in company 
with the flints, are discovered numerous 
bones of the extinct mammalia, such as 
the mammoth, the fossil rhinoceros, tiger, 
bear, hyena, stag, ox, horse, and others. 
The flint implements are found in the 
lowest beds of gravel, just above the 
chalk, while above them are sands with 
delicate fresh-water shells and beds of 
brick-earth, — all this, be it remember- 
ed, on table-lands two hundred feet above 
the level ol 


the sea, in a country whose 


level and face have remained unaltered 
during any historical period with which 
we are acquainted. “Tt must have re- 
quired,” says Sir Charles Lyell, “a long 
period for the wearing down of the chalk 
which supplie d the broken flints (stones) 
for the formation of so much gravel at 
various heights, sometimes one hundred 
level of the 


for the deposition of fine sediment, in- 


feet above the Somme, 


cluding entire shells, both terrestrial and 
and also for the denudation 


aquatic, 
which the entire mass of 
] 


iergone, I 


stratified drift 


has underg rtions been 


having 
swept away, so that what remains of it 
often terminates abruptly in old river- 
cliffs, besides bei 


if covered by a newer 


un these chan- 


To xpl un 
r considerable oscilla- 
f the land in that part 
iovements of upheay l 
rangit g, but not whol- 
ly displacis riv- 


¢ the course of ancient 


ers. 
The President of the British Associa- 

tion, in his opening speech at the meet- 

ing of 1860, aflirms the immense antiquity 

of these flint implements, and remarks : 

“ At the 


Abbeville, a nearly entire skeleton of the 


Menchecourt, in suburbs of 
been 
a tact 
affording an answer to the question often 


Siberian rhinoceros is said to have 


. ¢ 
taken out about forty years ago, 


raised, as to whether the bones of the 
extinct mammalia could have been wash- 
ed out of an older alluvium into a newer 


one, and so redeposited and mingled with 
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the relics of human workmanship. Far- 
fetched as was this hypothesis, I am in- 
formed that it would not, if granted, have 
seriously shaken the proof of the high an- 
tiquity of human productions; for that 
proof is independent of organic evidence 
or fossil remains, and is based on physical 


data. As was stated to us last year by 


Sir Charles Lyell, we should still have to 
the 


chalk, and the removal from pl we to 


1 


allow time for great denudation of 


place, and the spreadir y ont over the 
length and breadth of a large f 


valley, of 
heaps of chalk-flints in beds from ten to 
fifteen feet in thickness, covered by loam 


} 


and sands of pug hickness, these last 
often tranquilly deposited, — all of which 
operations would require the supposition 
of a at lapse of time.” 

An independent proof of the age 
these gravel-beds and the associated lo 
is derive 


containing fossil remains, 


y from the large d 


the same authorit 


its of peat in the valley of the Som 


monuments of 


older, 


which contain not only 
he Roman, but also those of an 
stone period, the Finnic period ; yet, says 
Lord Wrottesk y; “distinguished geolo- 
sts are of opinion that the growth of all 


the veut table matte r, and even the orig- 


inal scooping out of the hollows contain- 

ing it, are events long posterior in date 
) *.3 } e = ) ‘ 

gravel with flint-in piements, 


wmation of the 


to the 
even to the f 

. , . 

perm 1 th iyers Of loam with 
water she 


The 


computed at above fourteen hundred i 


lls overlayi the gravel.” 


number of the flint implements i 


1 : ] 


an area of fourteen miles in length 


half a mile in breadth. hey are of 
rudest nature, as if formed by a peopk 
in the most degraded state of barbarism. 
Some are mere flakes of flint, apparently 
used for knives or arrow-heads ; 


. . = a 
pointed and with hollowed bases, as if for 


some are 


¢ from four to nine 


spear-heads, varying 
inches in leneth +; some are almond-sl ap- 
ed, with a cutting edge, from two to nine 
inches in length. Others again are fash- 


ioned into coarse representations of ani- 
mals, such as the whale, saurian, boar, 


, fish, and even the human profile ; 
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others have representations of foliage up- 


on them; others are either drilled with 


holes or are cut with reference to natural 


holes, so as to serve as stones for slings, 


The 


or for amulets, or for ornaments. 
edges in many cases seem formed by a 


great number of small artificial tips or 


lows, and do not at all resemble edz 


made by a great natural fracture. 
few are found with polished surf; 
the modern remains in flint; and tle 
whole workmanship differs from that of 
flint ; 


arrow-heads in other parts of Eu- 


rope, as well as from the later Finnish (or 
alled Keltic) 
| quantities in 


that 


remains, discovered in 
France. The only 
have bee n foun 


Mr. 


resembling 
Worsaae, 
ne ar-points 


is in the be 


are, according 


’ f 
s of 


discovered at great 
Denmark 
laces of 
these de 


bones. 


bone knives a 1d neck- 


been met with in 

thus far no human 
: who fabricated these 
instruments 


condl- 


Austra- 


fishing ps 


tion as tl sent savages 
lia. 
ries of M. de Perthes 
aroused the attenti F 


1 of 


‘e, and during 1859 
“nn — among 


Mr. Prestwich, 
und others— visited M. 


— 
Vell 


, and saw the flints in 


them have avowed their 
renuineness and antiq- 


1 
Sir Charles Lyell 
led sanction to the be- 


esent one strong proof of 


in antiquity. 


ns that would naturally 


that the dey osit is allu- 


vial and modern, rather than of the an- 


cient drift,—or that these implements 


had been dropped into crevices, or sunk 


from above, in later periods. 
The testimony of disinterested observ- 
ems to be sufficient as to the human 


and 


ers 8 


contrivance manifest in these flints ; 


Lf Oss 


il Man. 
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the concurrence of various scientific men 
hardly leaves room for doubt that these 
deposits are of great antiquity, preceding 
the time in which the surface of France 
took its present form, and dating back to 
what is called the Post-Pliocene Period. 
Their horizontal position, and the great 


) 
— 
together with their number, and the 


depth at which the hatchets are found, 


pe- 


culiar incrustation and discoloration of 


each one, as well as their being in com- 


pany with the bones of the extinct mam- 
=e 


malia, make it improbable 


that they 
could have been dropped into fissures or 
sunk there in modern times.* In regard 


to the absence of human bones, i 


be remembered that 
preserved, unless y are buried in sed- 


iment or in bow; and furthermore, that 


1e extent of the researches in these for- 


Besides 


indeed. ’ 
ere above all we should 


} 
small 


mations 1s very 
} 
I 


the country w 


has the 
the 


examined the rmation and the 


reat masters 


the surrounding ountry, denving that there 


is any evidence of an incursion of the ocean 
of such a nature, during the hist 


ric period. 
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expect the most of human remains in the 
drift-deposits, as being probably the most 
ancient abode of man,— Asia,— has been 
the least explored for such purposes. 
Still this is without doubt the weak point 
in the evidence, as proving human an- 
tiquity. 


regard to 


The chain of evidence in 
this important question seems to be filled 
out by a recent discovery of M. Edouard 
Lartet in Aurignac, in the South of 
France, on the head-waters of the Ga- 
ronne. As we have just observed, the 
weak point in M. de Perthes’s discoveries 
was the absence of human bones in the 
deposits investigated, though this might 
have been accounted for by the with- 
drawal of human beings from the floods 
of the period. M. Lartet’s investigations 
have fortunately been conducted in a 
spot which ‘was above the reach of the 
ordinary inundations of the Drift Period, 
and whither human beings might have 
fled for refuge, or where they might have 


lived securely during long spaces of 
time. 

Some ten years since, in Aurignac, 
(Haute Garonne,) in the Arrondissement 
of St. Gaudens, near the Pyrenees, a 


cavern was discovered in the 
ty 1. 
lic TOCK. 


nummu- 
It had been concealed by a 
heap of fragments of rock and vegetable 
soil, gradually detached and accumulated, 
In it 


was 


probably by atmospheric agency. 
were found the human remains, it 
estimated, of seventeen individuals, which 
were afterwards buried formally by the 
order of the mayor of Aurignac. Along 
with the bones were discovered the teeth 
of mammals, both carnivora and herbivo- 
ra; also certain small perforated corals, 
such as were used by many ancient peo- 
ples as beads, and similar to those gather- 
ed in the deposits of Abbeville. The cave 
had apparently served as a place of sac- 
In 1860 M. Lartet 
In the layer of loose 
earth at the bottom of the cave he found 
flint implements, worked portions of a 


rifice and of burial. 
visited the spot. 


reindeer’s horn, mammal bones, and hu- 
man bones in a remarkable state of pres- 


ervation. In a lower layer of charcoal 
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and ashes, indicating the presence of 


man and some ancient fireplace or 
hearth, the bones of the animals were 
scratched and indented as though by im- 
plements employed to remove the flesh ; 
almost every bone was broken, as if to 
extract the marrow, as is done by many 
modern tribes of savages. The same pe- 
culiarity is noticed in the bones discover- 
ed among the “ water-huts” of the Da- 
° } 
nish lakes. 
In this deposit M. Lartet picked up 
i I 
many human implements, such as bone 


knives, flattened circular stones suppos- 
ed to have been used for sharpening flint 
knives, perforated sling-stones, many ar- 
row-heads and spear-heads, flint knives, a 
bodkin made of a roebuck’s horn, various 
implements of reindeers’ horn, and teeth 
beads, from the teeth of the great fossil 
bear (Ursus speleus). Remains were al- 
so found of nine different species of car- 
nivora, such as the fossil bear, the hyena, 
eat, wolf, fox, and others, and of twelve of 
herbivora, such as the fossil elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the great stag, (Cervus ele- 
phas,) the European bison, (aurochs,) 
The 


were the aurochs, the reindeer, and the 


horse, and others. most common 


fox. How savages, armed only with flint 
implements, could have captured these gi- 
gantic animals, is somewhat mysterious ; 
but, as M. Lartet suggests, they may have 
snared many of them, or have overwhelm- 
ed single monsters with innumerable ar- 
rows and spears, as Livingstone describes 
the slay ing of the elephant by the negroes 
at the present day. 

With reference to the mode in which 
these remains were broucht to this place, 
M. Lartet remarks, —“ The fragmentary 
condition of the bones of certain animals, 
the mode in which they are broken, the 
marks of the teeth of 


bones, necessarily broken in their recent 


the hyena on 


condition, even the distribution of the 
bones and their significant consecration, 
lead to the conclusion that the presence 


of these animals and the deposit of all 
] 


these remains are due solely to human 
agency. Neither the inclination of the 


eround nor the surrounding hydrograph- 
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1cal conditions allow us to suppose that 
the 
where they are found by natural caus- 
es.” 

The conclusion, then, in palzontol- 


remains could have been brought 


ogy, which would be drawn from these 


facts is, that man must have existed in 


Europe at the same time with the fossil 
elephant and rhinoceros, the gigantic hy- 
1d the elk, and even 
This 
y to have disappeared in 
Post - Pliocene 


would — judging 


ena, the aurochs, 
the 
thought by 


the v« ry opening of the 


cave latter animal is 


Period; so tha is Cave 
from tl mains of that animal — have 


I een 7 


tions in wl 


r period of inunda- 


he drift-de posits of Abbe- 


1 ° 


Amiens were made. The drift 


ville and 


which fills the v 


has not, it 1 vic 


eys of the Pyrenees 
nt, touched this elevat- 
rignac. 
ry, all that is proved by 
these discoveries of M. Lartet is that the 


fossil anim 


ils mentioned above and man 
The 


determined inferen- 


were ¢ es on the earth. 
age of each must be 

age of strata in 
usually found 


ich the most ancient 
iscovered, — such as 

described in the 
ies on a smaller scale 
Mr. Prestwich in Suf- 
We 


so by Sir C. Lyell of a 


1 in Devonshire. 


discovery near Troyes, 


inder layers of stalag- 
. the celeb uted 
vives his adhesion to 


sof M. de Perthes, 


idence has by no means 


states 


valued " 


by geologists 


are caverns in Belvium 


and that 


, . . . ; 
where the existence of human remains 


cannot be satisfactorily explained on the 


edern introduction of them. 


an ; 
he President 


theory of an 


of the British Association 
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(Lord Wrottesley) also states that in the 
cave of Brixham, Devonshire, and in an- 
other near Palermo, in Sicily, flint imple- 
ments were observed by Dr. Falconer, in 
such a manner as to lead him to infer 
that man must have coexisted with sever- 
al lost species of quadrupeds. 

Professor Owen, in his “ Pale mtology,” 
(1861,) appears to put faith in the genu- 
ineness and antiquity of these flint relics. 


He also states that similar flint w ay 


Ons 
have been found by Mr. John F: 
R. S., in Suffolk, in a bed of flint 


feet below the surface, 


: geological age as that in the valle) 
ol the Somme. 
The conclusion from these dis 
he most importa: 


i 


— the it scientifi 
ies, relating to human history, of modern 


is, that ages ago, in the period of 


times — 
the extinct mammoth and the fossil bear, 


perhaps before the 


England from 


Channel separated 


France, a race of barba- 


rian human bei lived on the soil of 


Europe, capable of fabricating rough im- 


plements. The evidence has been care- 


fully weighed by impartial and experi- 


d men, and thus far it seems 


com- 


in astonishment, 


back at such a 


At 


looking vast anti 


human beings. e of men in 


Who 
in wonder. 


Ww th man, as with other forn 
al hfe, a long and gradual p! 
om the lowest condition to a hig 


eth the world was made 
developed human bk 
placed the 

man upon the 


Drift 


destroved be fore 


Tis: 
ropean barbarians of the 


. } 
a primevai race, 


| 
our own race, and lower 


ian than the lowest of 
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the present inhabitants of the world ? 
or, as seems more probable, were these 
mysterious beings — the hunters of the 
mammoth and the aurochs—the ear- 
liest progenitors of our own family, the 
childish fathers of the human race ? 


LIFE IN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CECIL 


KATAHDIN AND THE PENOBSCOT. 
CHAPTER X. 
RIPOGENUS. 

RIPoGENts is a tarn, a lovely oval 
tarn, within a rim of forest and hill; and 
there behold, O gioj 1/ at its eastern end, 
stooping forward and filling the sphere, 
was Katahdin, large and alone. 

But we must hasten, for day wanes, 
and we must see and sketch this cloudless 
A mile and 
half-way down the lake, we landed at 
the foot of hill-side, 


had been a lumberman’s station and hay- 


summit from terra firma. 


a grassy where once 


farm. It was abandoned now, and lone- 


ly in that dee; sense in whi 


hood is lonelier than celibacy, a 


er 
} ] 


home de- 
pane 
Tumble- 


1ouse ; ditto 


than a desert. 


] 
] 


serte d lonelier 
down was the never-painted 
But, bes 


there were two things to be had here ~— 


} 
4 
i 


its three barns. es a camp, 
one certain, one possible, probable even. 
The view, that was an inevitable certain- 
ty; Iglesias would bag that as his share 
of the plunder of Ripogenus. For my 
bagging, bears, perchance, awaited. The 
trappers had seen a bear near the barns. 
seen a 


No sooner h ud 


the birch’s bow touched lightly upon the 


Cancut, in his previous visit, had 


» 
disappearance Of bear. 
I 


shore than we seized our respective weap- 
ons, — Iglesias his peaceful and creative 
sketch-book, I my warlike and destructive 


gun, — and dashed up the hill-side. 


THE 


DREEME” 


Open Air. [ December, 


The subject hardly yet admits of an 
We can 


merely here suggest the probability of a 


exact and scientific answer. 


vast antiquity to human beings, and of 


the existence of the Fossin or Pre- 


ApDAMITIC MAN. 


OPEN AIR. 


AND “JOHN BRENT.” 


I made for the b 


— “ae aes 
lolling in the old hay. 


to catch Bruin 
I en- 


fam- 


urns 
napping or 
fa toward the ursine 


vende 


tertain a 
ily. I had a duello, pistol against claw, 
with one of them in the mountains of 
Oregon, and have nothing to show to 
point the moral and adorn the tale. My 
hand-to-hand fight re- 


antagonist of that 
ceived two shots, and then dodged into 
Soon 
yuld 
Ripogenus would, 


Nach hese Pas 3 


cover and was lost in the twilight. 
or late in my life, I hoped that I sh 
avenge this evasion. 
perhaps, give what the 
had taken away. 

Vain hope ! 
cide. I begin 


other than my proper personal bearish- 


I was not to be an ursi- 
to fear that I shall slay no 
ness. I did my duty for another result at 


Ripogenus. I bolted audaciously into ev- 


ery barn. I made incursions into the 
I found the mark of the 
beast, not the beast. He had not 


l, and was 


‘king the meditative paw hard-by in 


woods around. 
: 

long 
azo decamp¢ now, perhaps, 
suc 
his bear-garden. 


looked about me, 


an arbor of 


After a vain hunt, ive up Beast and 
turned to Beauty. 
seeing much. 
Foremost I saw a fellow-man, my com- 
rade, fondled by breeze and brightness, 
and whispered to by all sweet sounds. I 
saw Iglesias below me, on the slope, sketch- 
ing. He was preserving the scene at its 
bel momento. I repented more bitterly of 
my momentary falseness to Beauty while 


I saw him so constant. 
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Furthermore, I saw a landscape of vig- 
orous simplicity, easy to comprehend. By 
the 
farm seemed no longer tanned and rusty, 
The 


at is already much to say ; 


mellow sunset grass slope of the old 


but ripened. oval lake was blue and 
calm, and th 
shadows of the western hills were grow- 
ing over it, but flight after flight of illu- 
mined cloud soared above, to console the 
ky and the water for the coming of night. 


i forest darkled, whose glades 


tness I could not see. 


Eastward, 
yunted abruptly to a bare fire- 
land, whereon a few dead 
hed and ghostly skele- 
tons di W rags of 

Furthermost and 


miles 


moss, 

topmost, I saw Ka- 
tahdin 
dwarf 


lands 


twenty away, a giant 
d by any rival. 
only minor and judicious- 
The 
lowly, and upright above lake 


Tso- 


no uh- 


un- 
The remainder 
hi) } . 

hills were low before 
he mountain pyramid. 
tells. There were 
about this mountain-in- 


now 


on its should rs and 


ine, Ziowineg. Warm vi0- 


ow, soothing away the 


harshn ines. Luminous vio- 
below the 


tered 


. . 
let dwelt 
ss 
clinging 
ly 
cimbd 
iower 


ht, and 


n and sombre 


trembled i igl 
Katahdin’s 


seemed to absorb such 


] ; 
1uminous. 


ners as float in limpid night- 
vlory, a twilight of its own, 
of the daylit-world, it 
ilms of 


l not 


+} 1; 
the dimmer rez 


a woman-queen it di 


1 study its love 


in the P , and stooping thus it 


overhune the earth. a 
rhung the arth, a 


} 
shadowy 


of gleam and gloom, 


an eternuizt 
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I sat staring and straying in sweet rev- 
erie, until the scene before me was dim 
as metaphysics. Suddenly a flame flashed 
up in the void. It grew and steadied, 
and dark objects became visible about it. 
In the loneliness — for Ivlesias had dis- 
appeared —I allowed myself a moment’s 
Were these the 
Possibly. Were 
they Trolls forging diabolic enginery, or 
Gypsies of Yankeedom ? 
and went tumbling down the hill-side. 


As I entered the circle : yut the cook- 


luxury of superstition. 


Cyclops of Katahdin ? 


I will see, — 


ing-fire of drift-wood by the 
sias said, — 

“ The beef-steak and the mutton-chops 
will do for breakfast ; now, then, with your 
bear!” 

“ Haw, haw!” cuffawed Can 
lake at 


found echoes everywhere, till he ¢ 


the sound, taking the 
lent and peered suspiciously into t 


a There ’s more bears raound 


kin 


muskrateers. 


shake a stick at,” said one of the 


“T would n’t ricommend 


to stir ’em up naow, ha 
“T meant it for laffin’ 


humbly. 
“ Ef yer call that ’ere 

yer cry a little to kind er sli 
bears ?” said the trapper. 


Izlesias now invited us to 


creme, made with the boon 
keeper suppose may 
bar-keeper. I supy I may 


flattery, that this tipple wa 


What a pity Nature spoil 
makir 


i 
muddler of that 
painter of grandeurs! When Fine A 
is in a man’s nature, it 


must exude, as 


pitch leaks from a Our musk- 
rat-hunters partook injudiciously of this 
unaccustomed dainty, and were vis 

with inde x ribable Nemesis. They ha : 
never been acclimated to chocolate, a 
had Iglesias and I, by sipping it under 


the 


the shade of the mimosa and palm. 


Up to a certain point, an unlucky hun- 
ter is more likely to hunt than a lucky. 
Satiety follows more speedily upon suc- 
cess than despair upon failure. 
ar 


thank Heaven for that, brethre 
I had I 


ALK 1 not a bear, 


and must 
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my assassin instincts upon some- 


thing with hoofs and horns. The youn- 


ger trapper of muskrat, being young, was 
ardent, — being 


being you 


young, was hopeful, — 
ng, believed in exceptions to 
es, — and being young, believ- 
civen a good fellow with a gun, 
There- 
we should canoe 
} 


ana 


ild provide a victim. 
proposed that 
] 


it along the shallows in this sweetest 


stillest of all the nights. The senior sh 


> } : ] } 
his head incredulously 


head 


> Tule si iS SI 


irs In the empyrean and 


1 } " ot 


school table. 
I knelt amidships in the bi 


1 rifle on either side. TI 


the silence 


ee 
mand gentle violence, and t 


ing water needed slight tr 
it the ten 

guide used his blade, 
ness. We ( rept noiseles ly é 
lake-edge, within the shadows of the pines. 
With never a plash we slid. 
fell 


m t 


Rare drops 
from th 


d tinkled 
! 


he surface, overshot, not I irted by 


’ 


e cautious pa Idle ar 


our imponderable passage. Sometimes 


far within the forest would 
] 


sounds of rustling branches or 


from 


come 


crackling 
twigs. Some! udy of life approaches with 
stealthy wead. Gentlier, even gentlier, 


Ope n Air. 


[ December, 
my steersman! Take up no pearly drop 
from the lake, mother of pearliness, lest 
falling it sound too loudly. Somewhat 
cones. Let 
} 


h among 


it come terrified to our 


ambus the shadows by the shore. 
Somewhat, something, somebody was 
coming, perhaps, | 


thwarted it 


some wl 


ere in Now I § 


to-morrow. 
My com; 


were 


hun 
beneath a mound of ancient hay, not with- 
out the mustiness of its age. 


No one ¢ lawe 
that night. 


l us, no 


one ¢ché 


A Ripogenus chill awaked 
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the whole party with early dawn. We 
yrang from our nests, shook the hay-seed 


full- dressed 


without more ceremony, ready for what- 


out our hair, and were 


ever a1 m Nature might pur- 
reakfast. 

we expect. When 

t-of-doors, looking for 

f Maine, w 

in the lar 

id mizzled 


uly MIZZie 


alway s 


ogously 


681 
came conscious again of what poetry there 
is in a lake’s pause and a rapid’s flow. 
Foe condensed into water, and water sub- 


ig to its destiny went case: 


ling down 


ch a wild defile where no birch could 


wo coul 


st and 


hort of the vener 
honors of 
We trod 


than Cancut. 


eternal snow. 
the trail, we others, easi 
He found it hard to thread 
the mazes of an overgrown path and 
his canoe at the sar 
thought he, as he 
lunged and bumped along, 


his boat-bonnet now from a 


raspberry-bushes, now from the 


birch - tree, — “ be 


I seat l in 


a_ brotherly 


he. 66 


were 
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bear, and bounding gayly over the bi shoot without hitting anything; some 
low. Peril is better than pother.” would hit us heavily, did we try to shoot. 

Bushwhacking thus for a league, we cir- Whenever the rocks in the current were 
cumvented the peril, and came upon the _ only as thick as the plums in a boarding- 
river flowing fair and free. The trap- school pudding, we could venture to run 
pers said adieu, and launched us. Back the gantlet; whenever they multiplied to 
then they went to consult their traps and a school-boy’s ideal, we were arrested. 


flay their fragrant captives, and we shot Just at the brink of peril we would sweep 
forward. i y al ly into a shady pool by the 

That was a day all poetry and all mu- shore. At such spots we found a path 
sic. Mountain airs bent and blunted the across the carry. Cancut at once pro- 
noonday sunbeams. There was shade of ceeded to bonnet himself with the trick- 
delicate birches on either hand, whenever ling birch. Si ind I took 


we loved to linger. Our feather-shallop packs and hurried on with minds intent 
went dancing on, fleet as the current, and berries. Berries we always fou 


need 
| 


r moments of luxurious sloth, 


whenever a passion for s 


the river’s 


ith a few st 


r curv 
ids of t 


not 


lon ly with Nature. 


ral men or unnatura 


ipital society by herself. 
her,—a lovely bei 


splend 

I 

a most be oming 

being old friends, we e receive 1 inte los ture, shagey nd 


intimacy. he smiled upon us unaffect- and man. With the c 


edly, and had a thousand exquisite things latent shudd 
to say. drawing us out also, with feminir sibility, | brier ramble un- 
tact, to say our best things, and teaching il th pid w passed, we scuffled has- 
mscious, in her presence, of i rough t 1e rive? nk, and there 
iti was a bea- 
ong the green 
aged through the and were aves over the blue and shadowy water 


happy. and always » fast-sailine Cancut await- 


Yet there was no mon i ur ing us, making the woods resound to ami- 
progress. We could not always drift a1 cable hails, and ready again to be joked 
glide. Sometimes we must ficht our y- and to retaliate. 

Below the placid reaches were the ine Such alternations made our voyage a 
itable “rips” and rapids: some we could charming olla. We had the placid g! 


o 
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. laa 
less melodiously 
Opposite the 


ved, with Ka- 


ioc) 
ocKamececus 


land encamy 
and broadly visil 


ened stampede latter we landed a 
tahdin full in fron 


1 we won our 
1 us on, until, in early ; 
let opened I fi ‘e us. 
retired, and, as CHAPTER XII 
r< ilm, lo, K itahdin ! = 
‘ CAMP KATAHDIN. 
as arevolution. Our 
ow, doing pretty vio- 
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ers of this bed are harsh stems covered 
with leafage, the process ¢ f bed-m iking 
must be systematic, the stems thoroughly 


} 


iad 


ind the surface smooth and « 


tic. Ihave slept on 


covered, 
the v arious beds of 


the world, —in a hammock, in a pew, 
feathers, on a bear-skin, 


on 


German on a 


» am o ties oll oll ten ten ate 
mat, on a hide; all, all give but a feebl 


’ . . , 
ess, unrecreating siumver, compa 
| for- 


spruce or hemlock bed in a 


Maine. 7 


i-iit 


iis is fragrant, sp 
yin; 
ting, better than any Sybarite’s 
couch of uncrumpled rose - leaves. It 
rustles when ll, and, by a 


tillation wi 
up ctricity 


» cuticle. Rheumatism never, af- 
: . 
ter nights on such a bed; 
vigor, ardor, fervor, always. 
: : 
hed our camp-bi 
zg with speed, for we had a pur- 
The Penobscot was a very | 


, and the Ay! 


-au- 
1 1 
01} 


beautiful 
stream. Now we wanted 
cTramme that some 
in salt-pork sh 
before Katahdi: 
ri, that trout were waiting for 
y the Aybol. By this 


. 
iff at noon, be 


P 1 
lime the 


rift down stream, « 
The trout could leave 
vn in the chilly deeps, 
up without fear of being parboiled. 
.7 


sides, as evening came, trout thoug 


their supper, as we did of ours. 
He We 
made ready our flies and our rods, and 


em! 


reupon I had a new sensation. 
varked, as I supposed, to be ferried 
But no. 


op- 


1 
the 


across and fish from terra_firma. 
Cancut dropped anchor very quietly 
Iglesias, 


man of Maine experience, seemed nought 


posite the Aybol’s mouth. 


surprise l. We were to throw our lines, 
as it appeared, from the birch; we were 


to peril our lives on the un 


1 teady 


of a roly-poly vessel, — to keep our places 


and ballast our bowl, during the excite- 
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ment of hooking pound 


s. Self-poise is 


atic feat, when a person, not 


an acti 
loaded at the heels, undertakes trout-fish- 
ing from a birch. 

We threw our flies. Instantly at the 


lucky hackle something darted, seized it, 


esome 


and whirled to fly, with the unwho 


bit in its mouth, up the peaceful Aybol- 


jockameegus. But the lucky man, and he 


happ« ne d to be the novice, iorgot, while 
riving tl g rk ol his hook, tha 


not solid 


1e Capturing jc 


‘ 
g 

his fulerum was rock. 
slight shell tilt 


over en 


ty-three 
; 
n 


them, | 


dinner 


' 
cooked our 
our scanty kitchen-batt 


We cooked 


ery 
with the hich art 

has done 
1 in to improve: 
1 salt, she has 


lavished her creative refinements; cook- 
ery should only ripen and develop. From 
our silver gleaming pile of pounders, we 
chose the large smaller for ap- 


propriate experiments. Then we tested 
our experiments; we tasted our exam- 
ples. And success 
proves knowledge and skill. 


ed. 


feaster a finer essence. 


Su in science 


We feast- 


food made each 


cess. 


The delicacy of our 





drizzle. 
We re acted 
forlorn weather, un- 


al stores <« inshine, 


¢ 
rom 


] 


we pre | osed 


“r, mere lum- 
downcast and dejected, into finer es- 
fuel was to be made into fire. 
First, however, the fuel must be put 

le shape. We top -sawyers 


prostrate 
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happy, the dripping rain, like a clepsy- 
dra, told off the morning moments. The 
h. We had deter- 


mined on a feast, and trout were to be its 


dinner-hour drew ni 


daintiest dainty. But before we cooked 
our trout, we must, according to sage 
Kitchener's advic@,catch our trout. They 
we felt confident, awaiting us in 
We wait- 
ed until the confusing pepper of a show- 
} 


the 


were, 

the re frige rate larder at hand. 

er had passed away and left water 
Then sof we pro- 

pelled our bark acr the Aybol- 

We he fish 

gs of -wool, silk, an 

such as ¢ iptivate the g 

less. Again the “¢ 


the fellows on the look-out for 


and deftly 


° ! 
jocKameecus. 


humbu 
obemou 


disappoi 


Il 


da h d up and sw illo we d 
jui ‘Is, and with them swallow- 


an apostolic boat-load of 
i 


and blooming as Aurora, 
‘ o45 
tar, 2 with 


mmy 


who devi 
As well as he ce 


d his pot and pan from 


artist 
mainly executed it. 


he covere 


flow of « 
Cancut fattened, and vi 

Toward the veriest end of the 
that there had been a 
TI c Bil 


vari- 


we seemed to feel 


slight sameness in its courses. 
of Fare, however, proved the freest 
ety. And at the close we sat and sipped 
our chocolate with uttermost content. No 
, but firm, would here in- 


Noth- 


of pleasures. This 


garcor F 


1, cringin 
trude with the unhandsome bill. 
ing to pay is the rarest 
dinner we had caught ourselves, we had 
cooked ourselve 8, and had eaten for the 
benefit of ourselves and no other. There 
afterwards in 


was nothing to repent of 


> ac ; * lay 
the way of extravagance, and certainly 


o 
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nothing of indigestion. Indigestion in 
the forest primeval, in the shadow of 
Katahdin, is impossible. 
While we dined, we talked of our to- 
; limb of Kata 
We disbeliev 
To-morrow would be fine. would 


lastic bed and 


him- 


. . : 
ring early from our ¢ 
] 


ride 


self and me with a history of hi 


s topwards. Ig 


ascent 
some years before, up the eastern side 
of the mountain. He had left the house 
of Mr. Hunt, the outsider at that time of 
Eastern Maine, with a squad of lumb 

men, and with them tran 


I 
a 


row of a land-ava he to the t 


ed up the 
I 
ing wet an 


ping woods, and vowi 


l ineffective days in th 


and study the mo 


camping-spot. 
I I 


drew his 1 ight 


that he did not wish to see the 
When a 


sulks after a storm, it is as well 


day. s th 


disturb him: he will not offer tl 


1e 


of a view. Exp rience taught us 
but then experience is only an empiric at 
the best. 


ides, whether Katahdin were bare- 
or clou i ] 


all 
bi 
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at Sybaritic dinners. 


We 
must have it. “ Up!” said tingling blood 
“ Dash rest ! 


ag, and leap the cleft! Sweet 


, ] } 
nervy climb, 


to brain. through 


the fi 
Grasp the 
flash forth the streamlets from granite fis- 


the the winds that smite 


bloomed in the woods 
, and ferried the river be- 
ascent subdivides jt- 


1. A scant 


bears abound. 


ly wood- 
B, 


) Nast 


ler speed, when 
delay and the 


nea 1. 


or climb a mountain 


saw 


i@ resuil is 


=o Of 


Ka- 
ills of moun- 
diffi- 
Wher 
up 
OWiIDg a 


1¢ Bostonians, Cancut’s 


AAl 


rose 


uided on, fol] 


we grumblingly thanked 
the m. 


Going er and drier, 


became ste¢ per than 
it could st Ly, i several land-avalan h- 


es, ancient or modern, crossed our path. 
It would to think that all the eter- 
nal hills we rumbling thus, outwardly 


unless we knew t they bul 


, 


wardly as { sterity is 
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for in regard to the picturesque. Cas- 
cading streams also shot by us, carrying 
light and music. From them we stole 
refreshment, and did not find the waters 


mineral and astringent, as Mr. Turner 


, 
the 


first climber, calumniously asserts. 


lhe trees were still large and surpris- 
ingly parallel to the mountain wall. Deep 
it moss covered whatever was bene ith, 


: . ; 
and sometimes this would yield and let 


he foot measure a crevic 


C5o Perilous pit- 
falls ; but we clambered unharmed. The 
moss, so i 


fragrant, was a sprit 


steep stairway. And som 
( arpet slipped and the stat 
] 71 eo al mM nent 
1cad seemed imminent, 
balust 


to the lamp-post. 


r-tree 


5, 45 OMe ailer Wassail clines 


Even On this minor mx 
of diminishin 


The vreat 


¢ vegetation 
trees abandone 
ed indolen 'y down in shelt r. 
wiry trees ceased to be 

7 oul ‘ imt 
en planted 1 
standard-| 


Big 


awindied away 


spruces, 
is of gum, into 
uces, host 


aw 


rf’ cy 
iri ) 


i 


iC, as UWaris 


nan comilort. 


We 


ih some 
mpomehow 


whether he 


nethe 


We 


lor of woods, water 


were there without 


hout limit. 
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Life in the 
cropping ledg Tere tor tonic, 
ozone-fed blueberries, or of mountain- 
cranberries, crimson and of concentrated 
flavor, or of the white snowberry, most 
delicate of fruits that grow. 

As we were creeping over the top of 
the 


dwarf wood, Cancut, who was in ad- 


ance, sud len y disappeared 4 he se med 


to fall through a gap in the spruces, and 


his voice calling in cavernous 
tones. We 
It was the upper camp of the Bos- 


They had profited by a hole 


we heard 


crawled forward and looked 


cs, and chopped away the stunt- 
» it into a snug artifi- 

was snug, and so to the eye 
7-Sing. If they were very 
stonians, they may have 
¥ there comfortably. I 
. h 


{I 


the 
chasm, at l I saw, Corpo di Bacco 


ten feet into roug 
saw a COrk. 
To this st ition our predecessors 


had 


come in an easy day’s walk from the riv- 


ey had tosse 


er; here tl 
] 


ana 


l through a night, 
civen a whole day to finish the as- 
cent, returning hither again for a second 


night. 


As we purposed to put all this 


travel within one day, we could not stay 
and sympathize with the late tenants. 


y and 
the spruces, and 
boulders and 


of the moun- 


A little more squirrel-like 


cat like creé pin r 


over 


we were out among balky 

on a shoulder 

more hope- 

he had taken pains 

orm us, meant to wear the veil all 

Lk wing down the white 
’ , 

araperyv a 


fall 


was dr 


out his throat and letting it 


over his shoulders. 


Sun and wind 
ily with fit ; 
d off bits of the veil, and 

l, whirled them away, and, 

reing them over the spruces below, 


mtorags. Evidently, if we wish- 


orowil 


the vapor 

We climbed to the edge of 

and stood fronting the semicir- 
“southward view. 

Katahdin’s self is finer than what Ka- 


tahdin sees. Katahdin is distinct, and its 
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view is indistinct. is a vague pano- 


rama, a mappy, unmethodic maze of wa- 


ter and woods, ve my, very vast, 


very simple,—and these are capital quali- 
ties, but also quite monoton A lover 


of largeness and scope has the proper 
emotions stirred, but a lover of variety 
very soon finds himself counting the 


lakes. It is a wide view, and it is a proud 
thing for a man six feet or less high, to 
feel that i 


thing he himself has climbed 


he himself, standing on some- 

, and having 

Katahdin under his feet a mere conven- 

M Line. It does 
: 


make Maine less, but the spectator more, 


Maine’s 


ience, can see all not 


and that is a useful mor 
face, thus exposed, has 
tures: there are no gr 
none that seem 

the distan 


Katahdin’s view contains ot 


hillocks in 
y the two 
and 
Nowhere have I see! ich bre 


water. 
adth of 
for 


primal necessities of wood 


solemn 


the 


forest, gl m were it not 


| 4 +; 
cheerful interrupti 


n of many fair 
lakes, and bright ways of river linking 
them. 

Far away on the sout 
detected the height 
old haunt. 


ge micirele was lost t 


rn horizon we 
unt Desert, our 
familiar northern 
the foe. We 
lost also the view of intain itself. 
All the bleak, 
waste of the 
col l for. 
Tit 


the he apt d boulders, the 


mo 


lonely, barren, ancient 
bare summit was shrouded in 
The impressive gray ruin and 
inie havoe of a granite mountain-top, 


rumbling crags, 


the crater-like depre ssion, the long stern 
reaches of sierra, the dark curving slopes 
the 


channelled and polished by storms 


and fine drifting mists of zons, the down- 


pice 


right plunge of preci s, all the savage- 
I 


ness of harsh rock, unsoftened by other 
vegetation than rusty moss and the dull 
green splashes of lichen, all this was hid- 


} 


} 
aen, 


except when the mist, whi and 
delicate where we stood, bu 

black above, opened w 

lusively, as mountain mi 
gave us vistas into the 
After such momentary ril 


ened again, and swooped forward as if t 








ber. 


minds 


enoug 


, 
umph 


Thal’ , 
upwal 
i 


we wi 


dimn 


w, was our ally ; sun- 
the overcoming mist, and 
id, an unwelcome para- 

a chilly Novem- 

our eyes lost, our 

ss they had imagination 
- 

the man 

windy 

ks far 

‘alms, and 


ey lost 


Ost 


the descent 


yains. Descent is alw: 


ith 


1 more 
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degrading passions. And when Katah- 


din is bef ed, descent is much more 


perilous than ascent. We edged along 
very cautiously by remembered land- 
marks the way we had come, and s0, af- 
ter a dreary march of a mile or so through 
desolation, issu 

and warmth at 

When I said “ 

grave-stone p 

fellow, had det 

berri s rather t 


we 


tain - side. 

It was long after noon; 
dozen of miles from camy 
No glissade 
as travellers make 
he aps ¢ f Vesuvius; | 
ried throuch the wretched 
mean counterfeits of trees, we 
ourselves down from mossy ste} 
measuring off | 
leaps of a second each, an 
sound after each, on moss yielding 
cushion. 


On we hastened, retraci 


steps of the morning a 
es of crumbled granite 
alor g tl 


ty of 
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ling warmly to tl 


The 


18 


rascal evider tly 


out of 


his 


we were 


‘OW away 


As we « 
between 
ther bar 
Someting 
his violet 


time 


some 


kearer 


] 


him, to dis- 


rive 
spite of his, and 
t] 


was 
] 
|- 


seen ius 


} 
ny iu 


mappy ¢ 


} 
iis 


om 


sul 
py? 

lh; ‘ 

this Was worth g 

acres. 


Si 
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river, where the ch: a ne ighbor 


and a distant view of 
bined. Cancut the 


with bougl d 


ns 


the mountain com- 
U i roofed 


irame 


t nwearied 


t 


an ol 


moc yse-hide s, while Tole 


I worshij pe d Katahdin. Ilas my reac 


1 } 


} 
il li 


heard enoug 


thousand 


] 
I 


ht by t 


From our 


ry such ter 
kee ps it fore 
PF 


adait 


fail to 


onal 


n 


not 


power t 


. . 
single - min¢ 





Ope n 


» and the 


fa- 


like the 


carries stru 


| . 
cK In 
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the forester in the waterman. 


It was a fresh world that we traversed 


not lose 


on our beautiful river-path, — new as if 
no other had ever parted its overhanging 
bowers. 

At floated out 
Pemadumcook, the largest bulge of the 


noon we upon Lake 
. la bl 
Penobscot, and irregular as the verb To 


Be. 


1K 


Lumbermen name it Bammydum- 
Iglesias insisted upon this as the 
proper reading; and as he was the re- 
8] n 


Voods, 


tains surround Ban 


le man of the party, I accepted it. 
woody hills, and woody moun- 
iydumcook. I have 


no doubt parts of it are pretty and wil 


be famous in good time; but we saw lit- 
tle. By the time we were fairly out in the 
lake and away from the sheltering shore, 


1 black squall to windward, hiding all 
warned us fly, for birches 


We 
it us through hands 
e: swamped 


to 


1] 


ls. deemed that Birch, 
omely, 
fat it must 
fe plied paddle valiantly, and 

ife 


when the storm overtook us, and 


behind an arm of the 


moment safe, with a canoe 


half-full 


more, 


of Bammydumcook wa- 


It is easy to speak in scofling tone ; br 

blackness sprz 
I 

s, and the waves, sl 


when that great roaring 


upon u lowing thei 


white teeth, snarled around, 


ing in the mood to se 
possible to say too much of the 


of this gentle scenery, mingled with tl 
An 


then there were no mosquitoes, no alli- 


ne 


charm of this adventurous sailing. 


+ } 


yrs, no serpents uncomfortably hug- 


cing the trees, no miasmas lurking near ; 
and blueberries always. Dust there was 
, : 


none, nor the things that make dust. 


But Iglesias and I were breathing AIR, 
Air sweet, tender, strong, and pure as 
an ennobling love. It 


] 


was a day very 


happy, for Iglesias and I were r what 


ne: 


we both love almost best of all 


bel It is such inf 


he hand 


om enervating erisni. 


d wi 


ith vague blotch- 


thann 
e satisfic 


es of paint to convey impressions so dis- 
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tinct and vivid as those he is forced to 
take direct from a Nature like this. He 
must be true and powerful. 

The storm rolled by and gave us a no- 
ble view of Katahdin, beyond a broad, 
beautiful scope of water, and rising seem- 
We fled before 


her breadth of 


ingly directly from it. 
another squall, over an 


nade age 


The 


it this dam the 


Bammydumcook, and a port 


] 


} > 
lake. 


around a great dam below the 
world should know that 


: ° 
ate Kest winter- 


reddest, spiciest, biggest, thir 
I 

green berries in the world are to be found, 

beautiful as they are ood. 


Birch had hitherto cor 


1 
} 


lucted bin 


nm 


self 


with perfect propriety. 


had acq 
his stal 
him wit 
to the 
Yancut navi- 


white water 


urve 


it of Birch. 


consternation ; ane 


how entirely it was Birch’s faul 
os 


luUCKe( 


erybody was « 


, } 
faAnKCL, 


had a wet | 
sonally fooli 


another's fault and my own inexperience 


by assuming the wet blankets as my share 


at the next carry. I suppose few of 


my 
saders imagine how many pounds of 
a bl absorb. 

ha 


After camps at Katahd 


inket can 
in, any resi- 


. } 
woous 


not any wear 


hasten to reac 


us 
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} 
at the Miullinoket 


carry before nightfall. 


The sensation of 


house and in-door life 
would be a new one, and so satisfying in 
itself that we should not demand beauti- 
fi 


ful object neet our first blink of awak- 


ening ec} 


ore sunset, Cancut steered 


h, and pointed out a vis- 
s, evidently artificial, evi- 


riden by feet and 


llel 


whe els. 


» of- 
Fa com- 


1 
nxnown 


swe 


tion 


XV. 
WoopDs., 
ty do w 


Both we 


seen 
a sug 
phern 
memo 


of bak: 


Open Air. 693 
oring to appear as if we were accustomed 
The 
men, women, and children of Millinoket 


were hospitable 


to sit at tables and manage plates. 


and delighted to see 
strangers, and the men, like all Ameri- 
can men in the summer before a Presi- 
dential electi mn, wanted to talk politics, 
Katahdin’s last full - bodied appearance 
was here; it rises beyond a breadth of 
black fore r mass, but 
symmetri 


of view. 


pid, a ta e-lop 


in mid-current. We were 


lL The 


rock caucht us 
waves 
1 that. 
r overturn- 


moment. Small chance for a 
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swimmer in such maelstriéms ! All this 
we saw, but had no time to shudder at. 
Nid 


ly and delicately—for a coarse movement 


urgent stream, we cart ful- 


would have been death—wormed our boat 
off the rock and went fleeting through a 
labyrinth of new perils, onward with a 
ition, like vail il thr 


wild exhilar ugh 


prairie on fire. 


Woman. 


[ December, 


et of his gastronom- 


| 


always is on the sul 
have the world know 


He will 
} 


how he e1 joy 1 his dint er 


ic dk lights. 
perhaps hop- 
ing that t 


J°Y 


he world by sympathy will en- 
its own. 
i afternoon of our eighth 


Moosehead Lake, 


birch-navigation, 


Late in the 
day from Greenville, 
we reached the end of 
the great mill-dams of ] dian Oldtown, 


Acres of le 


near B ingor. 


worked by 


saws, 


A WOMAN. 


impetuousness ; 


nly led : iid, “ Good morn- 


” 
aa 


“* Oh!” sai Laura, wi 


: , 
“ ] have got som thing to tell you, 





Laur 


colore 


“The 
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it is feminine still; and I fel 


sweetness of relief to know that my boy 


t a sudden 


had not forgotten me. 
“T don’t know whom to guess, Laura; 
an- 


? If I were to guess Sally Hether- 


’ . - 
who ever marries after other people’s 


ge, I might come as near as I shall to 
. 
> truth. 
Laura laughed. 
“ You know better,” said she. “ Frank 
Addison is the last man to marry a dried- 
7 ” 


up old tailoress. 
“ T don’t know that he is ; according to 

heories of women 
ld make him happy. 
I am sure, — generous, 


and marriage, Sal- 


She is true- 


urted, kind, af- 


PeTIOT +h ‘ . = 
ectionate, sensible, and poor. Frank has 


going to marry ; 
I cuess Josephine Bi 


19» 1? 
* Susan ! exclaimed 


look of intense 


Laura, with a 


astonishment, “ how could 

you guess it ?” 
“Then it is she?” 

“ Yes, if is, — and I am so sorry ! 

igali illy little 


a childish, giggling, si 


ro 
I can’t think how Frank could fancy 


she is just like Dora in “ David Copper- 


— a perfect gosling! I am as vex- 


“ But she is exquisitely pretty.” 

“ Pretty! well, that is all; he might 
as well have bought a nice picture, or a 
dolly ! I 
Frank. 


ulate him.” 


am out of all patience with 


I have n’t the heart to congrat- 


“ Don’t be unreasonable, Laura; when 
you get as old as I am, you will discover 
how much better and greater facts are 
than theories. It’s all very well for men 


to say,— 
“ Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat,” — 


the soul is all they love, — the fair, swect 
character, the lofty mind, the tender 
woman’s heart, and gentle loveliness ; 
but when you come down to the statis- 
tics of love and matrimony, you find Sal- 
ly Hetheridge at sixty an old maid, and 
Miss Bowen at nineteen adored by a dozen 


Woman. [De “ember, 


{ 


men and engaged to one. No, Laura, 
if I had i 


mother for each, I she uld 


ten sisters, and a fairy god- 
request that 
all 


1 
ren they 


ancient dame to endow them with 
beauty and silliness, sure that tl 


would achieve a woman’s best destiny, — 


a home.” 


Laura’s face burned ind 


» mor- 
his mat- 
any con- 
science involved in it. Mi 
be better than we know. 
Frank is hap; 


both you and me just now.” 


s Bowen may 
At any rate, 
yy, and that ought to satisfy 
Laura’s eyes filled with tears. I could 
see them glisten on the dark lashes, as 
she affected to tie her hat, all the time 
untying it as fast as ever the knot slid. 
She was a sympathetic little creature, and 
loved Frank very sincerely, having known 
She 


gave me a silent kiss, and went away, 


him as long as she could 1 ber. 


men 
leaving the letter, yet unopened, lying in 
I did not open it just 


} the n. I 


my lap. . 
was thinking of Josephine Bowen. 








prot ( 


a man 


ness, 
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Every summer, for three years, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bowen had come to Ridgefield 
for country-air, bringing with them their 
adopted daughter, whose baptismal name 
had resig n favor of the pet appella- 
tion “ Kitt name better adapted 
to her nature and aspect than the Jmpé- 
rairi ppellation that belonged to her. 
y 


a 


: ert 
as charming a little 
and 


et child’s-face, her dim- 


one fl 


saw in flesh 


} 
1eT TOSe-1 


strance, or 


man mig 
1. was tall 
ind s} 


Woman. 


- 

d 
her only the natural course of things. 
She took it as an 


shine, with so much 


ose takes sun- 


y, and heart- 
iness, and beaming « , and perfume 
of sweet, careless affection, that she was 
not given over to ¢ little vanities or 


1T 


ly 
} 
i 


affectations, but was alv 


dear, good 
little child, as happy as the day was long, 


ysa 


Y 


prehen- 


and quite without a fear or apy 
f her 


sion. I had seen very little in 
TI 


those three summers, for I had been away 
at the sea-side, trying to fan the flicker- 


pun; 
tisms of spray, but 


ut I had li 
pretty I 


that alone was left to me with 
vent salt 


breezes and 


well, 


did 
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Well I knew what touched his pride, 
and struck that little revealing spark from 
his deliberate pen: Josephine Bowen was 
rich, and he only a poor lawyer in a 
country-town: he felt it even in this first 
flush of love, and to that feeling I must 
answer when I wrote him,—not mer ly 

muncement, and the delight, 
and the man’s pride. So I answe red his 


ce, and he answered mine in 


to the ann 


letter at o1 


person. I had nothing to say to him, 


when I saw him; it was enouch to see 
how perfectly hapy 


was, — how the proud, restless eyes, that 


+ + ] 
and contented he 


had always looked a challenge to all the 


world, were now tranquil to their d »pths. 
Nothing had interfered with his passion. 
Mrs. Bowen liked him always, Mr. Bow- 
en liked him now: nobody had objected 


it had 


, 


not occurred to anybody to 


je t; money ha l not been mentione dany 
more than it 
dia. 


woman, and the rood, shrewd man 


would have been in Arca- 
strange 


to say, the good, simple 

had 

both divi ied Frank’s peculiar s¢ nsitive- 
: 2 

ness, and resp cted it. 

There was no period fixed for the en- 
gagement, it was indefinite as yet, and th 
winter, with all j 
and North, 
first of April the Bowens moved out 


Ridgefield. 


its excitements of South 


vassed by at length, and 


It was earlier than usu 
the city was crazed with exciten 

Mr. Bowen was tried and wor } I 
ed qui t. Then I saw a great deal of Jo 
hi l in spite of Laura, and he 


jections to the « hild’s e 


consequent manner, I 


: not that there seemed ; 


great depth to her: she was not p 
tual, or witty, or studic us, 
; she didnot try to be anythi 


perhaps that was her charm to me. I 
: 


iad seen so many women laboring at 
themselves to be something, that one 
who was content to live without thinkir g 
about it was a real phenomenon to me. 
Nothing bores me (though I be stoned 
for the confession, I must make it!) more 
than a woman who is bent on improving 
her mind, or forming her manners, or 


moulding her character, or watching her 


A Woman. 


[ December, 


motives, with that de adly-lively conscien- 
tiousness that makes so many good peo- 
W hy can’t t 
the lilies, which grow by receiving sun and 


dew 


ple disagre able. hey consider 


air and from God, and not hopping 


about over the lots to find the warmest 


corner or the wettest hollow, to see how 
+r they can grow ? 


much b vo I 
It was real rest to me to have this tiny, 


brigh ature come in to me every day 


ours as uninten- 


tiona d come 

in at the wi 

to the ki I 

low er chin on 
] 


vondering 


bows « n the win 


both 7 
I 


eyes while I made bri 


alms, lk oke l at 


- some- 
times she came 


dow, and sat 


feet wl 


, . 
or-Win- 


nineteenth of April, inthe even- 


g, my door opened azvain th an im- 


Jose- 
phine. 
It was a cowardly thing to do, but IT 


"7 


+ 1 
aid if. 


Frank turned ghastly white, and 


sat down in a chair opposite me. I had, 


for the moment, quenched his ardor; he 
looked at me with anxious eyes, and drew 


a long sigh, almost a groan. 








A Woman. 


he said, as if the 


im, so vitally did tl 


hame 


ic idea 


’ said a sweet little voice 


to 


Dales 
and went 


ing ita 


* In a hoarse tone. 


oved, as I said, and 


1 


back of a chair: it 


symptom of emotion she 
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showed; her voice was as childish-clear 
and steady as bef 

* You want to go, Frank, and I thought 
4 


find you and tell you I 


you would rather be married to me fi 


came to 


11s fee t 
ne stor d 


head 


Bowen 
the 


pose 


In 
> done 


peoy do — that 
that I know — just what 
in novels do; 


ed out 


y for F 


raspberry-jam, hard gin- 


rank to carry, to 


be filled w: 
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rbread, old brandy, clove-cordial, gua- 


ge 
va-jelly, strong peppermints, quinine, 
black 


lack cake, cod-liver oil, horehound-can- 
dy, Brandreth’s pills, damson - leather, 


and cherry-pectoral, packed in with flan- 


nel and cotton bandages, lint, lancets, 
old linen, and cambric handkerchiefs 


I could not help laughing, and was 
about to remonstrate, when Frank shook 
his h ad at he r. He 


said afterward he let her go on that way, 


me from behind 


use it kept her from crying over Jo- 

As for the should 

it to Miss Dix as soon as ever he 
“ached Washington. 

Frank id go lis C¢ 


. , 
in ol a company in a volun- 


trunk, he 


mmis- 


: he went it Dart- 


nto cal 
set to work in 
ns also went to Dartfor 
or vT.. : , ‘ 
veek in May came back for Josey’s w 
yr. I ii a Su 
st women are,—and it went to my 
» them married in May; | 


seemed 


} 


I ine he 


“T don’t know, eit! 


hem faster 


A Woman. 


[ December, 
suppose it was because I ought. I don’t 
think I am so willing now, Sue: it was 
easy at first, for I was so angry and griev- 
ed about those Massachusetts men; but 
now, when I get time to think, I do ache 
over it! I never let him know; for it 
is just the same right now, and he thinks 
so. Besides, I never let my) 

much, even to myself, lest he 


it out. I must keep bright till 
I 

_ nla } } ] 

It would be so very hard on 


to think I was eryi 


10 more, 





A Woman. 


so little that is 


graceful 
it as this taking food, 
thing is done here in 


O} inion, to be a 


, in my 
g my quinine 
friends 
it; why should I ask them to 
f my beef, tton, and pork, 
y > ’ +} 
nh, tue 


es and 


not 

the most 
at down at 

two sandwiches, three 


' pie, and a 


nile, as if she knew why! 
her people present behaved 
fter the « nary fashion ; and when we 
had finished, Frank and Josephine, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Bowen, Laura Lane and I, all 
took the train for Dartford. Laura was 
to stay two weeks, and | till the regiment 
left. 

An odd time I had, after we were fair- 


ly settled in our quiet hotel, 


two virls. 


with those 


Laura was sentimental, 


sensi- 

tive, rather hich- flown, very shy, and 

not in her to 
7 } ] 


- ad a great 
¥e had g a 


scious ; it was 


un- 


" shop; 


and its arrival. 


the ndive 


quite i 
spent her money on wl 
One day we were 


] 


SuO}), 
i 


lress of a lavend: 


rded and ricl 


it went rell 


with her 


a blac! ne. that “4 
a iACKh one, Loatl sate 


against her yellow wig, as he 


further astonishment, 
. . - <- 
sue bou or he rsei, as ul she 
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had been her own doll, with an utter 
disregard of proper self-depreciation, try- 
ing one after another, and discarding 
them for various personal reasons, till at 
last she fixed on a little gray straw, trim- 
med with gray ribbon and white daisies, 
“for camp,” she said, and another of 
white lace, a fabric calculated to wear 
twice, perhaps, if its floating sprays of 
clematis did not catch in any parasol on 
its first appearance. She called me to 
see how becoming both the bonnets were, 
viewed herself in various ways in the 
glass, and at 
looked prettiest in the straw, but the lace 
} 


e rant. To this 


last announced that she 


was most succeeded 
purchases of lace and shawls, that still 
farther opened Laura’s eyes, and made 
her face grave. She confided to me pri- 
allow Jose- 


I had 


lady’s room, 


vately, that, after all, I must 
phine was silly and extravagant. 
just come from that litile 


where she sat surrounded by the open- 
varcels, saying, with the gravity of a 

“I do like pretty things, Sue! I like 
them more now than I used to, because 
Frank likes me. 
ty !” 
I don’t know how it was, but I could 


I am so glad 1’m pret- 


’ 


not quite coincide with Laura’s strictures. 


was Vain; 


she 
and 


ne flavored her very faults that they 


was extravagant, to be sure; 
but something so tender 
iemini 
me. I 
e; and I 


that April night, and the calm, resolute, 


charmed was not 


rememl 


an impartiai 
judg ered, through all, 
self - poised character that invested the 
lovely, girlish face with such dignity, 
strength, and simplicity. No, she was 
not silly ; 1 could not grant that to Lau- 
ra. 

Every day we drove to the camp, and 
Now 


and then he stayed with us till the next 


brought Frank home to dinner. 


day, and even Laura could not wonder 
at his “ infatuation,” as she had once call- 
ed it, when she saw how thoroughly Jo- 
sephine forgot herself in her utter devo- 
tion to him; over this, Laura’s eyes filled 
with sad forebodings. 

“If anything should happen to him, 


A Woman. 


[ December, 


P 
Sue, it will kill her,” she said. “She 
Poor little 
thing! how could Mr. Bowen let her 


never can lose him and live. 


” 


marry him ? 
“ Mr. Bowen lets her do much as she 
likes, Laura, and always has, I imag- 
ine.” 
“Yes, she has been a spoiled child, I 
know, but it is such a pity!” 


“ Flas she been spoiled ? I believe, as 
a general thing, more children are spoil- 
ed by what the Scotch graphically call 


What 


do you think Josey would have been, if 


‘nagging’ than by indulgence. 


Mrs. Brooks had been her mother ?” 
“T don’t know, quite; unhappy, I am 
sure ; for Mrs. Brooks’s own children look 
as if the y had been fed on che I ped cate- 
chism, and whipped early every morni 
ever since they were born. I never went 
there wit t hearing one or anoth« : 
them told to sit up, or sit down, or 
still, or let their aprons alone, or r 


their Bibles§ and Joe Bro 


1 c } 

KS connded to 
1 

( alled De a- 


uld-head,’ one day, in 


me in Sunday-school that he 
‘old I 


the street, to see if a bear would n’t come 


con Smith 


and eat him up, he was so tired of being 


1” 


a good bov } 
“ That ’s a case in point, I think, Lau- 


ra; but what a jolly little boy! he ought 
to have a week to be naughty in, direct- 
ly.” 

“ He never will, while his mother owns 
a rod !” said she, en ph atic ally. 
I had beguiled Laura from her subject ; 
for, to tell the truth, it was one I did not 
dare to contemplate ; it oppressed and dis- 
tressed me too much. 

After Laura went home, we stayed in 
Dartford only a week, and then followed 


We had 


een there but a few days, before it was 


the regiment to Washington. 
} 


ordered into service. Frank came into 


my room one night to tell me. 

“ We must be off to-morrow, Sue,—and 
efield at 
I have told 


If we should be beaten, — 


you must take her back to Ridg 
I can’t have her here. 
Mr. Bowen. 


and we may,—raw troops may take a 


once, 


panic, or may fight like veterans, — but if 


we should run, they will make a bee-line 
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for Washington. 
have her h 


invasion. She must 


I should go mad to 
with a possibility of Rebel 
go; there is no ques- 
tion.” 

He 
4] 


nen Came 


lu 


1 the room, 
back and looked me straight 


walk » and down 
in the face. 

“ Susan, if I never come back, you will 
be h r go l 


le it 
iy aS 16 met 


: 9” 
friend, too ? 


said I, meeting his eye as cool- 
mine: I had learned a les- 
“] 1] 


1 
snau 


son of Josey. 


see you in the 


morning ? 


7 
1i@ Was as 


1 
ulm, as natura 


l, as the June 


jastening 


nsisted on g 


straps on his shoulders, 


and put 


Bow- 


OK 


. Bow- 


cave 


me 


1° : 
1 one KISS 4 


ear tone, 


> in- 


id faint on 
Washington that afte 
tight back to Ridg 
Josey was in and out of my sm ill house 
contit y : but for her father and moth- 
er, I t 
me i! 
Frank, a 


but, of course, never shown. 


he would have stayed with 
Rare letters came from 

1 were always reported to me, 
If there 
in her manner, it was 


Was any change 


more stea affectionate to her father 


and mother than ever; the fitful, playful 


ways of her girlhood were subdued, but, 


except to me, she showed no symptom of 


Woman. 
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with 


and 


pain, no shadow of apprehension : 
she drooped 


Once she laid her little head on 


me alone sometimes 
sighed. 
my neck, and, holding me to her tightly, 
half sobbed, — 

“ Oh, I wish—I wish I could see him 
just for once!” 

I could not speak to answer her. 

As rumors of a march toward Manas- 
sas increased, Mr. and Mrs. Bowen took 
her to Dartford: there was no telegraph- 
line to Ridgefield, and but one daily mail, 
and now a day’s delay of news might be 
I could 
At last came t! 
day of Bull Run. 

] 


biood, 


a vital loss. not go wit! 


was too ill. 


Its story ol! 
rated, 


trebly exa 
land. 
hours every hear 


to 


through the 


stand still ; then better 


news of fewer dead thar st report, 


had rat 


i retreat- 


» knew that the enc my} 
10 particulars. An r long, long 
the papers said Colonel "s 

was cut to pieces; th mail 

old another st 


but ( 
Jones, 


ry : the regim« 
iptair Addison, Blacl 
I think, were niissing. 
brought me a letter from Mr. Bow- 
shot hrough 


aay 
Frank was dead, the 


he art, 


on his men; he 


en. 


before the panic began, cheering 
had fallen in the very 


front rank, and mpany, at 
¢ half 
had 


1 it witl 


the risk of their lives, after losin 
their number as wounded or killed, 
broug! 
them 
had 
He did 


asked me 


it off his body, and carri 
in retreat, to find at last that they 


a2 . 
ventured all this for a lif ess corpse ! 


but 
as 
ston. I 


el with- 


not 
to 


mention Josephine 
to them 
lived to go to W 


come nce, 


he was ol 
could not, for I was too ill t 
being q 
I cou 
I ha ! an 
sobbing sort of letter from Mz: 


to say that they had 


out a certainty of 
just sit 
herent 


Bowen, 


my journey’s end. 
up. Five days after, 
arranged to have 
the funeral at Ridgefield the next day 
but one,—that Josephir e wi d come out, 
with her, the night before, and directly 
ive them. 


mail that 


to my house, if I was able to rece 


I sent word by the morning’: 
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I was able, and went myself to the sta- 
tion to meet them. 

They had come alone, and Josey pre- 
ceded he 


if she were impatient to have any meet- 


mother into the little room, as 


ing with a fresh face over. She was pale 


as any pale blossom of spring, and as 
calm. Her curls, tucked away under the 
widow’s-cap she wore, and clouded by 
that shrouded her, left 


TL) } 
gold above the 


the mass of ¢1 ipe 
' 


only 


a narrow line of 


lead quiet of her brow. 


like the eyes of 


Her eyes were 
a sleep-walker: they 


feel sight. 


She smiled mechanically, and put a cold 


seemed to see, but not to 


hand into mine. For any outward ¢ xpres- 
sion of emoti night have thought 
Mrs. Bowen 


asi a 
yloodshot 


widow: her eyes were 


her lips tremulous, her whole f 
| 1 with tears, and tl 
1] ods. 


over Jo- 
} 


and vy 
y their salt fl 


si k, — more 


ank, as was natu 
a short drive over to my 


Jo- 


of demonstration, 


house, but 
} 


sephine made no sol 


lent 


one. 


. ‘ 
utterly 81 
t 


except that she stooped to pat my great 


dog as we went in. I gave her a room 
that open d of mine, and put Mrs. 
Bowen by | Twice in the night I 
* stole in to look at her: both times I found 


her wakin ver eyes fixed on the open 


set in its unnatural 
but did 
me in the morning that 


} 
siept 


window, h« 
quiet ; she miled, not 
Mrs. Bowen told 
she had neith 

] 


ws came ; it seemed 


speak. 


r shed a tear 


10r 
since the n to strike 
her at once into this cold silence, and so 
had About 
riage was sent over from the vill 
take them to the funeral. 


she remained, ten, a car- 


mens , 
[his miser- 


able custom of ours, that demands the 
} 


such 


presence of we 


Mrs. Bowe 


and when | 


ceremonies, 
} 


last person to evade ; 


mnen at 
1 was the 


iggested to Josey that she 


should stay with me, she looked 


surprised, at 
ically, “ O| 


quietly, but emphat- 
‘ a — 
After they were gone, I took my shawl 
] There was a 


and went out on the lawn. 


young pine dense enough to shield me 


A Woman. 


[ December, 


from the sun, sitting under which I could 
see the funeral- procession as it wound 
along the river’s edge up toward the bury- 
ing-ground, a mile beyond the station. 
But 
cool gray clouds brooded ominously over 


south-wind cried, 


there was no sun to trouble me; 


all the sky; a strong 


and wailed, and swept in wild gusts 


through the woods, while in its intervals 


a dreadful quiet brooded over earth and 
heaven, — over the broad weltering river, 
that, swollen by recent rain, washed the 
n flood,— 


} 


o.5 
ereen grass shores with sulk 


over the heavy masses of oak and hicko- 
ry trees that hung on the farther 


— over the silent village 


ing peo} le. The engine- 


y wind from fai 


on the comin aown 
1 mm _ — 
Valley. ere Was an air OF hushed ex- 


pectation and 1 in Nature itself that 
} 


scemeda 


to fit the hour to its event. 


Soon I saw the crowd about the station 
begin to move, al d } resently the funeral- 


bell swung out its solemn tones of lamenta- 


tion ; its measured, lingering strokes, min- 


gl d with the woful shrieking of the wind 


and the sivhi r ot the pie -tree overhe ad, 


made a dirge of inexpressible force and 


A weight of grit i St 


very breath: 


melancholy. emed to 
it was not real 
I had 


it was 


settle on my 
sorrow ; tor, though I knew it well, 
= 


not felt yet that Frank was dead, 


not real to me, —I could not take to my 
stunned pel eptions > ii 
gone. It is the Pp 
conscious of her or c al eternit again 


this interruption of death, tl 


ict that he was 
rotest of Nature, dimly 
it it should 
be such an interruption, so incred- 
No, — the 
uish that oppressed me now 

} | _ 


the true anguish of loss, but 


’ 


} 
aiways 


ible, new. 


so surprising, so 


ang was not 
ie rely the 
effect of these adjun¢ ts; the Pp iin of want, 


of separation, of reaching in vain after 


that which is gone, of vivid dreams and 
tearful 


the future, to be still renewed, 


waking, — all thi Ly in wait for 

still sufler- 

ed and endured, till time should be no 
these pangs or re 


Let all | 


tion attest it,—these involunt 


more. ollec- 


iry bursts 
of longing for the eyes that are gone and 


the voice that is still, — th 


bafiled feeling seeking 


se ret oils of 


for the one per- 
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fect sympathy forever fled, — these pleas- 
ures dimmed in their first resplendence 
for want of one whose joy would have 
been keener and sweeter to us than our 
own, —these bitter sorrows crying like 
children in pain for the heart that should 


7 . al aml 
have soothe na 


shared them! 
there is no h dreary lie as that whi 


prates of consoling Time! You who are 


in heaven you know how we 


mortals fare, you know that life took from 


you no love, no faith, — that bitterer tears 
fall for you to-day than ever wet your new 


graves, that the gayer words and the 
es are only like the 
» you, symbols of 
ul there is no su h 
no such mercy as 
- : ‘ 
yrocession wound up the 
4 , 


with plumed he 


e, an open wag- 


1g, open omnibus, 


masse. 
Frank, in or about 
ll who had sons or broth- 


, swarmed to do him hon- 


int, homely array crept 


" 


valley, to the sound 
noaning wind and the 

en river, — the first 
had fallen 


wave ofa whe lm- 


lation that 


ht, I heard the 
ir crunch 


e cravelled 


road up the 
ive-yard. I knew they 
the dead 

er than its living; 
-drawn notes of 
ynsecrated to such ocea- 
1—rose and fell in de- 
If ever 


spairing caden 


3 ON my ear. 
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any music was invented for the express 


purpose of making mourners as distract- 


ed as any external thing can make them, 


is the bitter, hopeless, unrestrained 
wail of this tune. There is neit 

nor resignation in it, but the very 
haustion of raving sorrow that heeds 


out, with the 


ther God nor man, but cries 
soulless agony of a wind-harp, its refusal 
to be comforted. 

At length 
same dead calm Josephine « 
Mrs. 
Bowen distresse 
to do, at fir 
times a litt 


Ine Gown 


it was over, and 


me. Bowen 


was 


en Cal 
“ For the 


soon as it came, I took 


» captain’s wife,’ 


coat, and his cap an 


was in my mouth 


and 


roon 
rool, 


face where 


dhe gave 


then at 


one startled 
her face 
et lines; she 
} 


and, 


me ; 


her arms, cried, and cried, 
he Iplessly ’ 


that I cried, too. 


an 
next morning. 
I feared almost to enter her room when 


I heard her stir; I had dreaded her wak- 
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ing,—that terrible hour that all know 


ho | Ter the dim awaken 
who have suliered, the dim awaken 


to bl 


I need not have dreaded it 


rkens swiltly wk 


he told me afterward that in 
of her grief; she did not come into 
Frank had 
her, distant, sad, yet consoling; 


} 
he was gone, 


itas a surprise. seemed to 
but not utter 
» was drear separation and 

liness, but not forever. 
When I went in, she 


looking at her trophy, 


lay there awake, 
as she came to call 
her eyes with all their light quene hed 
, her face pale 


i 
unaiterabdi sau, latur I iis 


and sodden out with crying 


drew me 
1; and then, 


answer, went on, 


run, 
But Iam glad now. If 
I’m 


Oh, 


= T - 
viad he went irom 


women 


kill 
Klii- 


: a2 
% so comforted by that 


was a strange trait in 
creature ; I could not 


fath- 


juite 
1e came down-stairs and 

it among us, busying herself in 
ways. She never went to 
ird; but whenever she was a 

I was sure to find her sitting 

in her room with her eyes on that cap 
and sword. Letters of condo- 

nce poured in, but she would not read 
answer them, and they all fell 


into my hands. : for, 


I could not wonder 
of all cruel conventionalities, visits and 
. 


letters of condolence seem to me the most 


cruel. If friends can be useful in lifting 


off the little painful cares that throng in 


the house of death till its presence is ban- 


A Woman. 
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ished, let them go and do their work 
but 


call or write a note, to measure your sor- 


} 


quietly and cheerfully : to make a 


row and express theirs, seems to me on a 


par with pulling a wounded man’s band- 


ages off and probing his hurt, to hear him 
ery out and hear yourself say how bad it 


must be! 


Laura Lane was admitted, for Frank’s 
sake, as she had been his closest and dear- 
est relative. The day she came, J sey had 
a severe headache, and looked 


Laura was shocked, 


wretch- 
€ lly. and showed 
it so obviously, that, had there been any 
her 
turned her out of the 


mony, almost before she was fairly in it. 


real cause for alarm, I should have 


oul 


room wit! 


cere- 


As soon as she left, Josey looked at me 
and smiled. 
“ Laura thinks 
said she; 
would n’t, } 
er want me, and 
and-l ye" A wear) 


; 1 jy ye ¢ 
quivered in her face as 


to the 


sea-side 
Mr. Bowen went with. 


There, t 


ington. 


I think 


and widow’s-dr 


manner, were her 


worked here like a sprite; nothing daunt- 


I 
ed or disgusted her. She followed the 


army to Yorktown, and nursed on the 


transport-shi One man said, I was 


| 
told, that it was “ jes’ like havin’ an ap- 
see that Mis’ Ad- 

, 


n:; she was so kinder cheery an’ pooty, 


ple-tre e blow raound, to 


an’ knew sech a si abaout nussin’, it 
did a feller lots of 
} 


good only to look at 

her chirpin’ abaout.” 

wrote to me, and 

dex laring she 
happy. 


py.” If 


ever she met with one of Frank’s men,— 


Now and then she 


} } } 
almost always ended by 


was “quite well, and almost 
i 
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and all who were left reénli 
war, — he was sure to be nursed lik 
prince, and petted with all sorts of lux- 
uries, and told it was for his old cap- 
tain’s sake. Mr. and Mrs. Bowen follow- 
ed her everywhere, as near as they could 
d afforded unfailing supplies 
tal-stores as she want- 
d on her time and mon- 
) igh to have satisfied three 
y found use for i 
I'wo months ago 
came | < to Dartford. 
been s iy re, and some one was 
needed ti t it in operation ; her expe- 


rience WV uubly useful there, and 


se it was inconvenient, 
ad in its repose, so lone- 
scarce need l 


ow ho 


“ fresh per- 


came in her way was petted; a littl 


white kitten followed her about the wards 


and 


} 


’ 


} 1 
ran to meet her, whenever she came 


in, with joyful demonstrations; a 


dog 


great 


waited for her at home, and escort- 


ed her to and from the hospital ; 


canaries hung in her chambe1 


conk 


for 


these 


ra, that 


tely 


what I woul 


she retains’ yet 


ra called her vanity 


neat and particular 


il of dress; and though a bl 


hite line n apron, collar 


were 


d much room fo 


1 17 } 
aiways 80 SpecKiess and 


I 


less that her whole aspect was r¢ 


k ¢} 
x 


ere was a 


— . ; 
iormed in the hos} 


1 to be present. 


t 
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ABOUT WARWICK. 


Between bright, new Leamington, 


the growth of the present century, and 

rusty Warwick, founded by King Cym- 

beline in the twilight ages, a thousand 
the 


there are two roads, either of which may 


years before medieval darkness, 


be measured by a sober-paced pedestrian 
in less than half an hour. 


One of these avenues flows out of the 


midst of the smart P irades and crescents 
; former town,—along by hedges 
and beneath 


: , : 
the shadow of great elms, 


past stuccoed Elizabethan villas and way- 
side ale-houses, and through a hamlet of 
modern aspect,—and runs straight in- 
to the principal War- 


The battlemented turrets of 


the yroughfare of 
wick. the 


castle, embowered half-way up in foliage, 
and the tall, slender tower of St. Mary’s 
Church, istered 
roofs, have been visible almost from the 


Near the 


stands St. John’s 


among cl 


rising from 
commencement of the walk. 
entrance of the town 
School-House, a picturesque old edifice of 
stone, with four peaked gables in a row, 
alternately plain and ornamented, and 
wide, projecting windows, and a spacious 


and venerable poreh, all overgrown with 
moss and ivy, and shut in from the world 
by a high stone fence, not less moss) than 
the gabled front. 
through the 


There is an iron gate, 


open-work of which 


i 
] t 
you see a grassy lawn, and almost ex- 


rusty 


pect to meet the shy, curious eyes ol 


1) the 
little boys of past generations, peeping 
forth from their infantile antiquity into 
I find 
a peculiar charm in these long-established 


school-boy of 


the strangeness of our present life. 


English schools, where the 
to-d ty sits side by side, as it were, with his 
gteat-crandsire, on the same old benches, 
and often, I believe, thumbs a later, but 
unimproved edition of the same old gram- 
mar or arithmetic. The new-fangled no- 
tions of a Yankee school-committee would 
madden many a pedagogue, and shake 
down the roof of many a time - honored 


seat of learning, in the mother-country. 


At this point, however, we will turn 
back, in order to follow up the other 
road from Leamington, which was the 
It pur- 


sues a straight and level course, border- 


one that I loved best to take. 


ed by wide gravel-walks and overhung 


by the frequent elm, with here a cottage 


and there a villa, on one side a wood 
‘ 


d 
j 


plantation, and on the other a rich fie 


] 


grain, until, turning at rig 


of grass or 


angles, it brings you to an arched bridge 
over the Avon. Its parapet 


trade 


is a balus- 
carved out of one, into the 
soft substance of which a multitude of 
persons have engri heir names or 
initials, many of them now illegible, while 
others, more deeply cut, are illuminated 
with fresh green moss. » tokens in- 
dicate a fambus spot ; and casting our eyes 
the smooth gleam and shadow of 
iet stream, throug 
lows that droop on ei 
water, we behold the f ‘ ! 
of Warwick Castle, uplifting itself am 
stately trees, and rearing its turret 
above their loftiest branches We car 
s¢ arcely think the scene r al, § 
pl 
long line of battlements, the massive but- 
the hig] 


etely do those machicolated towe: 


tresses, igh-windowed wal 
out our indistinct ideas of 


time. It the 


sleepy river (being Shakspeare’s Avon, 


tique 
might rather I i if 
and often, no doubt, 3 irror of his 
gorgeous visions) were dreami! ¢ now of 
a lordly residence that stood he 


1 re many 
centuries ago; and this fantasy is strength- 
ened, when you observe that the image 
in the tranquil water has all the distinct- 
ness of the actual structure. Either might 


Wherever 


Time has gnawed one of the stones, you 


be the reflection of the other. 


see the mark of his tooth just as plainly 


in the sunken reflection. Each is so per- 
fect, that the upper vision seems a castle 
in the air, and the lower one an old 


stronghold of feudalism, miraculously kept 


from decay in an enchanted river. 


e 
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A ruinous and ivy-grown bridge, that 
projects from the bank a little on the 
hither side of the castle, has the effect 


> as 
of making the scene appear more entire- 


ly apal t tro 


n the every-day world, for 


: : Pattee i 
it ends abruptly in the middle of the 
stream, so that, if a cavaleade of the 


knights 


from 


lies of romance should is- 
sue 1 walls, they could never 
tread ¢ y ground, any more than 
y from the side of modern 

the gulf 


t, if we se¢ 


we, a 


1 
between 
L 

< 


lisburs« 


support 
t oft] 


} 
i that i 
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Ches- 


of English towns, 


School-House, already described. 


ter itself, most antique 


ean hardly show quainter architectural 


shapes than many of the buildings that 


border this street. They are mostly of 


the timber-and-plaster kind, with bowed 


decrepit ridge- poles, and a whole 
ironology of various patchwo1 


+} k in their 


valls; their low-browed door-ways open 
upon a sunken floor; their projecti 


stories peep, as it were, over one ar 


ve leave no fashion 


py, when we 
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soldiers were sturdy young men, with the 
simple, stolid, yet kindly, faces of Eng- 
lish rustics, looking exceedingly well in a 
body, but slouching into a yeoman-like 


carriage and appearance, the moment 


they were dismissed from drill. Squads of 
them were distributed everywhere about 
the streets, and sentinels were posted at 
various points ; and I saw a sergeant, with 


a great key in his hand, (big enough to 


have been the key of the castle’s main 


entrance when the gate was thickest and 


heaviest, ) apparently setting a guard. 


snturies after feudal times are 

st, we find warriors still gathering un- 
der the old castle-walls, and commanded 
by a feudal lord, just as in the days of 
tl 


King-Maker, who, no doubt, often 
mustered his retainers in the same mar- 
place where I beheld this modern 
reciment. 
The interior of the town wears 
old - fashioned aspect than the st 
Tr = 
nich we ipproac h it; 


V and the 


h Street has shops with modern plate- 


fronts 


y vi ne ] 
s with stuecoed . 


glass, and building 
exhibiting as few projections to hang a 
thought or sentiment upon as if an archi- 


And, 


indeed, so far as their surface goes, they 


tect of to-day had planned them. 


are perhaps new enough to stand un- 


i 
} 


shed in an American 


renovated faces, 
ynotonous la k of expres ion, th 

j substance of the 
town that re 


Middle Ages. 
* England itself. 


a Gothie exterior 


The street is an eml 

What seems new in 
y a skilful and fortunate adap- 
tation of what such a people as ourselves 


The new things are ba 


would destroy. 


ed and supported on sturdy old thir 
and derive a massive strength from their 
deep and immemorial foundations, though 


with such limitations and impediments as 


only ¢ clishman could endure. Sut 
he likes to feel the weight of all the past 
upon his back; and, moreover, the an- 
tiquity that overburdens him has taken 
root in his being, and has grown to be 
rather a hump than a pack, so that there 


is no getting rid of it without tearing his 
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whole structure to pieces. In my judg- 
ment, as he appears 
comfortable under the mouldy accretion, 


to be sufficiently 


he had better stumble on with it as long 


ashecan. He presents a spectacle which 
is by no means without its charm for a 
disinterested and unincumbered observ- 
er. 

When the old edifice, or the antiquat- 
ed custom or institution, appears in its 
pristine form, without any attempt at in- 
termarrying it with modern fashions, an 
American cannot but admire the pictu- 
resque effect produced by the sudden 
cropping up of an apparently dead-and- 
buried state of society into the actual 
We need not go far in Warwick without 
the kind. 
throu: tl 
we find ourselves confr 


encountering an instance of 


Proceeding westward e town, 


by a huge 


mass of natural rock, hewn into 


some- 
thing like architectural shape, and pen- 
, which may 
well have been one of King Cymbeline’s 


he top of the 


I 
archway, sits a small, old 


etrated by a vaulted passags 
original gateways; and on t 
rock, over the 
church, communicating with an ancient 
edifice, or 
look 


the side of the street. A range of trees 


assemblage of edifices, that 


from a similar elevation on 


down 


ent from 


un. presents a ¢ us and ven- 


stvle of bui 


some of 
the finest old houses in England are con- 
) into porticos 

les, and rises into many ga- 

bl 


es, some in a row, and others crowning 


semi-detached portions of the structure ; 


the windows mostly open on hinges, but 
y 9 : 


show a delichtf gularity of shape 


and position ; a mul ity of chimneys 
break throuch the roof at their « ‘ 
or, at ke ast, without ar 

nm = a 

rhe whole ; 


very old, — so old, indeed, that 


of the architect. 
bulges forth, as if the timber framework 
were a little weary, at last, of standing 
erect so long; but the state of repair is 
so perfect, and there is such an indescrib- 


able aspect of continuous vitality within 
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the system of this aged house, that you 
feel confident that there may be safe 
shelter yet, and perhaps for centuries to 
And 
on a bench, sluggishly enjoying the sun- 
shine, and looking into the street of War- 
wick as from a life apart, a few old men 


come, under its time-honored roof. 


are generally to be seen, wrapped in 


long cloaks, on 


which you may detect the 
| 


glistening of a silver 
the ced Staff. 


orated worthies are 


adge representing 


sear and Rag These dec- 
some of the twelve 
brethren of Leicester’s Hospital,—a com- 


munity which subsists to-day under the 


identical my s that were estal lishe d for 
it in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
of course retains many features of a so- 
cial life that | 
where else 
The edifice itself 


is vanished almost every- 


dates from a much 


older period n the charitable institu- 
tion of whi now the home. It was 


the seat of a religious fraternity far back 
in the Middle Ages, 


. turned all the priesthood of 
I 


and continued so till 


-of-doors, and put the most 
‘ h 3 ; 


favorites into their 
In many instances, the 
chosen the sites of their 


domiciles so 1 ind built them on such a 


broad system of beauty and convenience 


that their 


’ 


1y-occupants found it easy to 


convert them in tately and comfort- 


l as such they still exist, 
f the antique reverence 
them. The structure now 
ns to have been first cranted 


is Lestrange, who perhaps 

ther men, to establish his 
the niches whence he 
images of 


ywn the saints, 


urth where an altar had 

re was probably a natural 

10se days (when Catholi- 

cism, lately 


needs 


repudiated, must 
have retained an influence overall but 
the most obd 
one’s hopes of domestic prosperity and a 


fortunate linea 


irate characters) to bring 


ge into direct hostility with 
the awful claims of the ancient religion. 
At all events, th 
idea, be 


re is still a superstitious 
twixt a fantasy and a belief, that 
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the possession of former Church-property 
has drawn a curse along with it, not only 
among the posterity of those to whom it 
was originally granted, but wherever it 
has subsequently been transferred, even 
There 


are families, now inhabiting some of the 


if honestly bought and paid for. 


beautiful old abbeys, who appear to in- 
’ 


dulge a spec ies of pride in re ording 

strange deaths and ugly shapes of 

fortune that have occurred among their 
predec essors, and may t > 8Uu ypose l like- 
1 pathway down the 
Wh Nich- 
olas Lestrange, in the beef-eating days 
of Old Harry and Elizabeth, was 


vous man, and subject to 


ly to dog their ow 


ther Sir 


ages of futurity. 


a ner- 
apprehensions 
of this kind, I cannot tell; but it 


that he speedily rid himself 


is cer- 
tain 
spoils of the Church, anc 
years afterwards, the edifice be 
he property of the famous Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester, brother of { 
Warwick. He devoted the ar 
li charit ible 
dowing it with an 

or it the perp 
poor, honest, and war-] 


‘ame 


y 
i 


gious precinct to a 


ample 


makin 


mostly his own retair 
either of Warwickshire or Glou 


shire. These veterans, or othe 


derfully like them, still occupy their monk- 
ish dormitories and haunt the ti 


ened corridors and 


cr alle ries of tl 
l-fashion 


wearing the ol 


burnishing the 


ceeded in pr 
what was to 

On the pr 
ed entrance, 
oats-of-arms, ei 


of his kin rec 


above the door-way 


1 
severai ¢ 


those 


sculpture of 


ed Staff. 


the Bear and Rage 

Passing through the arch, we find our- 
selves in a quadrangle, or inclosed court, 
such as always formed the central part 


of a great family-residence in Queen Eliz- 
3 ) 
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ne, and earlier. There can hard- 

re perfect specimen of such an 
hment than Le icester’s Hospital. 
‘le is a sort of sky-roofed hall, 
is convenient access from 
The four 
1 their high, steep roofs and 


] ] 


ok into it from antique 


inner 


e house. 


ind through ops n corridors and 


ides ; and t 


rHE KING’ 
“Love THE BroTHEeRHOOD” 
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and had he lived and died a half-century 
earlier, he would have kept up an old 
Catholic custom by enjoining the twelve 
bedesmen to pray for the welfare of his 
soul. 


} 


At my first visit, some of the brethren 


were seated on the bench outside of the 
edifice, looking down into the street; but 


they did not vouchsafe me a word, and 


seemed so estranged from modern life, so 


enveloped in antique customs and old- 


fashioned cloaks, converse with 


houting across 


them would have been lik« 
the gulf between our age and Queen El 

abeth’s. So I passe d into the qi idrangle 
and found it quite sol 
plain and neat 


an of this world, a 
ow of the past. 
come in, she an 


illv that I 
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own obsolete style, and must be an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable place for the old 

] 


people to lounge in, when the inclement 


winds render it inexpedient to walk 


abroad. There are shrubs against the 
wall, on one side; and on another is a 
cloistered walk, adorned with stags’ heads 
and antlers, and running beneath a cov- 
ered gallery, up to which ascends a balus- 
traded stairea In the portion of the 
rch 


of the Master; and look- 


edifice opposite the entrance-: are 
the apartments 
ing into the window, (as the old woman, 
at no request of mine, had specially in- 
formed me that I might,) I saw a low, 


but vastly comfortable parlor, very hand- 


somely fur 1, and altogether a lux- 


urious | had a fireplace with an 


immense antique breadth of 


which extended almost from wall to wall 
of the room, though now fitted up in such 


e looked 


Gazing 


a way that the modern coal-g 
: minutive in the midst. 
into this pleasant interior, it seemed to 


me, tha le surround- 
ings, ava i ’ of whatever was 
good in fi er things, king out their 
dern 

ingenuit 
unenviable |] On loistered side 
where the dark oak 


inclosed space 


} } 
auSKY, 


low reddened 


ined wink 
ize from within, and heard 
I jueaking of somethi 
culent — 


that was kitchen-fire. 


I think, ind 


savory It 


hiff or two of the 
hed my nostrils; at 
all ever 
that Lei 
a 


ssion grew upon me 


es 
pill ( 


when another 

essed, but fat, 
th a cheerful twi kle 
in through the arch, 
yusly atme. This repeat- 
ntle sex (though by 


ts loveliest guise ) had 
effect in modifying my 
tion which I had sup- 


ern and monastic char- 
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acter. She asked whether I wished to 
see the hospital, and said that the porter, 
whose office it was to attend to visitors, 
was dead, and would be buried that very 
lay, so that the whole establishment could 
not conveniently be shown me. She kind- 
ly invited me, however, to visit the apart- 
ment occupied by lier husband and her- 


self; 


so I followed her up the antique 
staircase, along the gallery, and into a 
small, oak-panelled parlor, where sat an 
old man in a long blue garment, who 
arose and saluted me with much courte- 
sy. He seemed a very quiet person, and 
yet had a look of travel and adventure, 
and gray experience, such as I could have 
fancied in a palmer of ancient times, who 
might likewise have worn a similar cos- 
tume. The little room was carpeted and 


neatly furnished; a portrait of its 


occu- 


le were two swords crossed, one, prob- 


pant was hanging on the wall ; and on a ta- 
I 


ably, his own battle-weapon, and the oth- 


er, which I drew half out of the scabbard, 
had an inscription on the blade, purport- 
ing that it had been taken from the field 
of Waterloo. My 


anxious to exhibit 


kind old hostess was 
all the particulars of 


their houseke¢ ping, and led me into the 


bed-room, which was in the nicest order, 


with a snow-white quilt upon the bed; 
and in a little intervening room was a 
washing and bathing apparatus, — a « 

> 


' 1 
irom tne personal as- 


s) sel- 


oO 


venience (judgi 
‘t and atmosphere of such partie 
st with in the humbler ranks 


» old soldier and his wi 
ed olad of somebody to 
good woman availed 
copious); 
isomuch that he 


ivilege far mor 


teran himself, in 


ex] edient to give her an occasional nudge 
with his elbow in her well-padded ribs. 
“ Don’t you be so talkative!” quoth he; 
and, indeed, he could hardly find space for 
a word, and quite as little after | 


is admo- 
nition as before. Her nimble tongue ran 
over the whole system of life in the hos- 


pital. 


ly stipend, (the amount of which sh« 


The brethre n, she said, had a year- 
did 


not mention,) and such decent lodgings 
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as I saw, and some other advantages, 


free ; and instead of being pestered with 


a great many rules, and made to dine to- 
gether at a great table, they could man- 
age their little household-matters as they 
liked, buying their own dinners, and hav- 
ing them cooked in the general kitchen, 
and eating them snugly in their own par- 
“ And,” 


ing this the crowning privilege, “ with 


lors. added she, rightly deem- 
the Master’s permission, they can have 
their wives to take care of them; and no 
harm comes of it; and what more can 
?” Tt was evident 
enough that the good dame found her- 


an old man desire 


self in what she considered very rich 


clover, and, moreover, had plenty of smal 


occupations to keep her from getting rus- 
. ’ 


ty and dull; but the veteran impressed 
me as deriving far less enjoyment from 
the monotonous ease, without fear of 
change or hope of improvement, that had 
followed upon thirty years of peril and 
vicissitude. I fancied, too, that, while 
pleased with the novelty of a stranger’s 
visit, he was still a little shy of becom- 
ing a spectacle for the stranger’s curiosi- 
ty; for, if he chose to be morbid about 
the matter, the establishment was but an 
almshouse, in spite of its old-fashioned 
magnificence, and his fine blue cloak on- 
ly a pauper’s garment, with a silver badge 
on it that perhaps galled his shoulder. 
In truth, the badge and the peculiar 
garb, though quite in accordance with 


Earl of 


age, are repugnant to modern prejudice s, 


the manners of the Leicester's 
and might fitly and humanely be abolish- 
ed. 

A year or two afterwards I paid an- 
other visit to the hospital, and found a 
new porter established in office, and al- 
ready capable of talking like a guide-book 
about the history, antiquities, and present 
condition of the charity. He informed 
yne that the twelve brethren are selected 
from among old soldiers of good charac- 
ter, whose private resources must not ex- 
ceed an income of five pounds ; thus ex- 
eluding all commissioned officers, whose 
half-pay would of course be more than 
that 


amount. They receive from the 
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hospital an annuity of eighty pounds each, 
besides their apartments, a garment of fine 
blue cloth, an annual abundance of ale, 
and a privilege at the kitchen-fire; so 
that, considering the class from which 
they are taken, they may well reckon 
the 


Furthermore, they are invested 


themselves among fortunate of the 
earth. 
with political rights, acquiring a vote for 
member of Parliament in virtue either of 
their On the 


other hand, as regards their personal 


income or brotherhood. 


freedom and conduct, they are subject 
to a supervision which the Master of the 
hospital might render extremely annoy- 
mili- 


ing, were he so inclined; but the 


tarv restraint under which they have 


lives 


I 


spent the active portion of their 


| + 


makes it easier for them to endure the 


domestic discipline here imposed upon 


their age. 


The porter bore his testi- 
mony (whatever were its value) to their 
being as contented and happy as such a 
set of old people could possibly be, and 
aflirmed that they spent much time in 
burnishing their silver badges, and were 
as proud of them as a nobleman of his 
star. hese badges, by -the-by, except 
one that was stolen and replaced in Queen 
Anne’s time, are the very same that dec- 
orated the original twelve brethren. 


7 
ude 


I have seldom met with a better 
than my friend the porter. He appeared 
to take a genuine interest in the peculi- 
arities of the establishment, and yet had 
an existence apart from them, so that he 
could the better estimate what those pe- 
culiarities were. To be sure, his knowl- 
edge and observation were confined to 
external things, but, so far, had a suffi- 
ck ntly ext nsive scope. He led me up 
the staircase and exhibited portions of 
the timber framework of the edifice that 
are reckoned to be eight or nine hun- 
dred years old, and are still neither worm- 
eaten nor decayed ; and traced out what 
had been a great hall, in the days of the 
Catholic fraternity, though its area is 
now filled up with the apartments of the 
twelve brethren; and pointed to orna- 
ments of sculptured oak, done in an an- 


cient religious style of art, but hardly 
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aulted dimness of tl 


a 
nce we went to the chapel — 

ch which I noted several 

mounting the gateway 

across the street. Here 

thren attend daily prayer, and 

e each a pray¢ r-book of the finest pa- 
per, with a fair, large type for their old 


» interior of the chapel is very 
picture of no meri 
a single old pane of 


creat win- 


eastern 


no saint, nor 


angel, 
but that 
Nev- 
proofs 


one comes to 


such cases 
rl of Leicester. 
y tangible 


| could have been 


iements 


and 


} ] 
ecmseives 


h the Warwick family 

The two high- 

tle heave themselves 

we, an 1 look d wo 

upon the pk beian 
I I 

a part of which are 


se are the modern 


houses,) a1 
red tiles, d 


are coated with old 


: more ancient edi- 
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fices. A hundred and sixty or seventy 
years ago, a great fire destroyed a consid- 
erable portion of the town, and doubtless 
annihilated many structures of a remote 
antiquity ; at least, there was a possibil- 
ity of very old houses in the long past of 
Warwick, which King Cymbeline is said 
to have founded in the year ONE of the 
Christian era ! 

And this historic fact or poetic fiction, 
whichever it may be, brings to mind a 
more indestructible reality than anything 
else that has occurred within the present 
field of our vision; though this includes 
legendary 
Round 
I bie, to g of the Battle ; 
e Hill. For perhaps 


now under o1 


: ; goon ae 
the scene of Guy of Warwick’s 


exploits, and some of those of th 


say nothin 


scape 
humus wandered wit 


ter, the sweet, chaste, 


ageous Imoor n, the tenderest and woman- 


liest woman that Shakspeare ever made 


immortal in the world. The silver Avon, 
fe 


which we see the 


flowing so quietly by 


mages 


eray castle, may have held their 
in its bosom. 


» day, thougl 


Vv, had 


en overcast, qouds now 


spat down a few iteful drops upon us 


besides that the east-wind was very 


so we descended the winding 


and went next into the gz . one 
of which is shut in by almost the only 


maining po tion of the old « ity-wall. A 


garden-ground is devoted to 
shrubbery, and permeated by 


} 11 ° } 
pTavei-walks, in the centre 


of one of which 
iful stone vase of E 


1aving formerly stood on tl 
Nilometer, or graduated pillar for 


Nile. 


ription 


ise and fall of the River 
pedestal is a Latin ins 
, Parr, who (his vicarage of Hat- 
ton being so close at hand) was proba- 


bly often the Master’s guest, and smoked 
his interminable pipe along these garden- 


1] Of the vegetable-garden, which 


lies adjace nt, the lion’s share is ay propri- 
ated to the Master, and twelve small, sep- 
arate pat hes to the individual brethren, 


who cultivate them at their own judg- 
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ment and by their own labor; and their 
beans and cauliflowers have a better fla- 
vor, I doubt not, than if they had receiv- 
ed them directly from the dead hand of 
the Earl of Leicester, like the rest of 
their food. 
garden is an arbor for the old men’s 
pleasure and convenience, and I should 


In the farther part of the 


like well to sit down among them there, 
and find out what is really the bitter and 
As for 
the old gentlemen themselves, they put 


the sweet of such a sort of life. 


me queerly in mind of the Salem Cus- 
tom-House, and the venerable person- 
ages whom I found so quietly at anchor 
there. 

The Master’s residence, forming one 
entire side of the quadrangle, fronts on 
the garden, and wears an aspect at once 
stately and homely. It can hardly have 
undergone any perceptible change with- 
in three centuries ; but the garden, into 
which its old windows look, has probably 
put off a great many eccentricities and 


quaintnesses, in the way of cunningly 


clipped shrubbery, since the gardener of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign threw down his 
The 


present Master’s name is Harris; he is a 


rusty shears and took his departure. 


descendant of the founder’s family, a gen- 
tleman of independent fortune, and a 
clergyman of the Established Church, as 
the regulations of the hospital require 
him to be. I know not what are his offi- 
cial emoluments; but, according to all 
English precedent, an ancient charitable 
fund is certain to be held directly for the 
behoof of those who administer it, and 
perhaps incidentally, in a moderate way, 
for the nominal beneficiaries; and, in the 
case before us, the brethren being so com- 
fortably provided for, the Master is likely 
to be 


twelve together. Yet I ought not, even 


at least as comfortable as all the 


in a distant land, to fling an idle gibe 


against a gentleman of whom I really 


know nothing, except that the people 
under his charge bear all possible tokens 
of being tended and cared for as sedu- 
lously as if each of them sat by a warm 
fireside of his own, with a daughter bus- 


tling round the hearth to make ready his 
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porridge and his titbits. It is delightful 
to think of the good life which a suitable 
man, in the Master’s position, has an op- 
portunity to lead,—linked to time-honored 
customs, welded in with an ancient sys- 
tem, never dreaming of radical change, 
and bringing all the mellowness and rich- 
ness of the past down into these railway- 
days, which do not compel him or his 
community to move a whit quicker than 
of yore. Everybody can appreciate the 
advantages of going ahead; it might be 
well, sometimes, to think whether there 
is not a word or two to be said in favor 
of standing still, or going to sleep. 

From the 


garden we went into the 


kitchen, where the fire was burning hos- 


pitably, and diffused a genial warmth far 


and wide, together with the fragr 


whit h, I 
moment have | 
The kitch 


a lofty, spacious, and noble room, 


ance 
of some old English roast-beef, 
think, must at that 


done nearly to a turn. 


tioned off round the firepl we by 
of semicircular oaken screen, or, 
an arrangement of heavy and high-b: 


ed settles, with an ever open entrance 
between them, on either side of which is 
the omnipresent image of the Bear anc 
Ragged Staff, three feet hi 


lently carved in oak, now blaek wi 


ch, and excel- 
; 
and unctuous kitchen-smoke. 


derous mantel-piece, likewise 

oak, towers high towards 

ing, and extends its mighty 

take in a vast area of hearth, t 

of the firep! ace being positively so im- 


mense that I could compare it to nothi 
Above its « 


rossed two an 


but the city-gateway. 
ous opening were ¢ 
berds, the weapons, possibly, of 
Leicester 


who had fought under 


Low Countries: and else where on 


walls were displayed several mus 


which some present inmates 
the hospital may have levelled a 
the Another 


mantel- piece was a 


Fren h. ornament 

square of s 
needlework or embroidery, faded ne 
white, but dimly representing that weari- 


some Bear and Ragged Staff, which we 


should hardly look twice at, only that it 
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was wrought by the fair fingers of poor 
Amy Robsart, and beautifully framed in 
oak from Kenilworth Castle at the ex- 
a Mr. 


of our own. 


pense of Conner, a countryman 
Certainly, no Englishman 
would be capable of this little bit of en- 
Finally, the kitchen -firelight 


gliste ns on a splendid display of copper 


thusiasm. 

| 
flagons, all of generous capacity, and 
one of them about as big as a half-bar- 
rel; the smaller vessels contain the cus- 
tomary allowance of ale, and the larger 
one is filled with that foaming liquor on 


four festive occasions of the year, and 


emptied amain by 
I should be 
it would be an 
Eli 
times. 

The 


twelve brethren. 


the jolly brotherhood. 
vlad to see them do it; but 
exploit fitter for Queen 
zabeth’s age than these degenerate 


hall of the 


In the day-time, they 


a ; . . 
kitchen is the social 


bring their little messes to be cooked 


here, and eat them in their own parlors; 


but after a certain hour, the great hearth 
is cleared and swept, and the old men 
assemble round its blaze, each with his 


oh con- 


If the Mas- 


for his office, methinks 


tankard and his pipe, and hold hi 


verse through the evening. 
] ty , ~ = 
he will sometimes sit down sociably among 
them; for there is an elbow-chair by 
the fire side 
4 


his dignity to fil 


which it would not demean 


l, since it was occupied 


by King James at the great festival of 


cr 


nearly three centuries ago. A sip of 


the ale and a whiff of the tobacco-pipe 


would put him in friendly relations with 
then 


by pithy 


his venerable household; and we 


can fancy him instructing them 


and religious texts which were 


irst uttered here by some Catholic priest 
have im 


If a joke goes round, it shall 


and regnated the atmosphere 
ever since. 


be of 


as old 


an elder coinage than Joe Miller’s, 


as Lord Bacon’s collection, or as 
the jest-book that Master Slender asked 
lacked small-talk for sweet 


No news shall be spoken 


an the drifting ashore, on the 


n he 


Anne Page. 


} 


for whe 


of, later t 
northern coast, of 


some stern- post or 


figure -head, a barnacled fragment of 


one of the great galleons of the Spanish 
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Armada. What a tremor would pass 
through the antique group, if a damp 
newspaper should suddenly be spread to 
dry before the fire! They would feel as 
if either that printed sheet or they them- 
selves must be an unreality. What amys- 
terious awe, if the shriek of the railway- 
train, as it reaches the Warwick station, 
should ever so faintly invade their ears ! 
Movement of any kind seems inconsistent 
with the stability of such an institution. 
Nevertheless, I trust that the ages will 
carry it along with them; because it is 
such a pleasant kind of dream for an 
American to find his way thither, and 
behold a piece of the sixteenth century 
set into our prosaic times, and then to 
depart, and think of its arched door-way 
as a spell-guarded entrance which will 
never be accessible or visible to him any 
more. 

Not far from the market-place of War- 
wick stands the great church of St. Ma- 
ry’s: l 


a vast edifice, indeed, and almost 


worthy to be a cathedral. People who 
pretend to skill in such matters say that 
it is in a poor style of architecture, though 
designed (or, at least, extensively restor- 
ed) by Sir Christopher Wren; but I 
thought it very striking, with its wide, 
high, and elaborate windows, its tall tow- 
er, its immense length, and (for it was 
long before 1 outgrew this Americanism, 
the love of an old thing merely for the 
sake of its age) the tinge of gray antiq- 
uity over the whole. Once, while I stood 
gazing up at the tower, the clock struck 
twelve with a very deep intonation, and 
immediately some chimes began to play, 
and kept up their resounding music for 


hand 


It was a very delightful 


five minutes, as measured by the 
upon the dial. 
harmony, as airy as the notes of birds, 
and seemed a not unbecoming freak of 
half-sportive fancy in the huge, ancient, 
and solemn church; although I have 
seen an old-fashioned parlor-clock that 
did precisely the same thing, in its small 
way. 

The great attraction of this edifice is 
the Beauchamp (or, as the English, who 


delight in vulgarizing their fine old Nor- 
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man names, call it, the Beechum) Chap- 
el, where the Earls of Warwick and their 
kindred have been buried, from four hun- 
dred years back till within a recent peri- 
riod. It is a stately and very elaborate 
chapel, with a large window of ancient 
painted glass, as perfectly preserved as 
any that I remember seeing in England, 
and remarkably vivid in its colors. Here 
are several monuments with marble fig- 
ures recumbent upon them, representing 
the Earls in their knightly armor, and their 
dames in the ruffs and court-finery of 
their day, looking hardly stiffer in stone 
than they must needs have been in their 
starched linen and embroidery. The re- 
nowned Earl of Leicester of Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s time, the benefactor of the hos- 
pital, reclines at full length on the tablet 
of one of these tombs, side by side with 
his Countess, — not Amy Robsart, but a 
lady who (unless I have confused the 
story with some other mouldy scandal) 
is said to have avenged poor Amy’s mur- 
der by poisoning the Earl himself. Be 
that as it may, both figures, and especial- 
ly the Earl, look like the very types of 
ancient Honor and Conjugal Faith. In 
consideration of his long-enduring kind- 
ness to the twelve brethren, I cannot con- 
sent to believe him as wicked as he is usu- 
ally depicted ; and it seems a marvel, now 
that so many well-established historical 
verdicts have been reversed, why some 
enterprising writer does not make out 
Leicester to have been the pattern no- 
bleman of his age. 

In the centre of the chapel is the mag- 
nificent memorial of its founder, Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick in the time 
of Henry VI. 


altar-tomb of gray marble lies the bronze 


On a richly ornamented 


figure of a knight in gilded armor, most 
admirably executed: for the sculptors of 
those days had wonderful skill in their 
own style, and could make so life-like an 
image of a warrior, in brass or marble, 
that, if a trumpet were sounded over his 
tomb, you would expect him to start up 
and handle his sword. The Earl whom 
we now speak of, however, has slept sound- 


ly in spite of a more serious disturbance 
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than any blast of a trumpet, unless it 
were the final one. Some centuries after 
his death, the floor of the chapel fell down 
and broke open the stone coffin in which 
he was buried; and among the fragments 
appeared the Earl of Warwick, with the 
color scarcely faded out of his cheeks, his 
eyes a little sunken, but in other respects 
looking as natural as if he had died yes- 
terday. But exposure to the atmosphere 
appeared to begin and finish the long-de- 
layed process of decay in a moment, caus- 
ing him to vanish like a bubble; so that, 
almost before there had been time to won- 
der at him, there was nothing left of the 
This sole re lic 
* and 


braided it into rings and brooches for their 


stalwart Earl save his hair. 


the ladies of Warwick made prize of 


own adornment; and thus, with a chapel 
and a ponderous tomb built on purpose to 
protect his remains, this great nobleman 
could not help being brought untimely to 
the light of day, nor even keep his love- 
locks on his skull after he had so long 
done with love. There seems to be a fa- 
tality that disturbs people in their sepul- 
chres, when they have been over-careful 
to render them magnificent and impreg- 


nable,—as witness the builders of the Py r- 


amids, and Hadrian, Augustus, and the 


Scipios, and most other personages whose 
mausoleums have be en conspit uous enough 
to attract the violator; and as for dead 
men’s hair, I have seen a lock of King 
Edward the Fourth’s, of a reddish-brown 
color, which perhaps was once twisted 
round the delicate forefinger of Mistress 
Shore. 

The direct lineage of the 
characters that lie buried in this splendid 


renowned 


chapel has long been extinct. The earl- 
dom is now held by the Grevilles, de- 
scendants of the Lord Brooke who was 
slain in the Parliamentary War; and 
they have recently (that is to say, with- 
in a century) built a burial-vault on the 
other side of the church, calculated (as 
the sexton assured me, with a nod as if 
he were pleased) to afford suitable and 
respectful accommodation to as many as 


Thank Heaven, the 


YT 


fourscore coffins. 


old man did not call them “ CASKETS 
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a vile modern phrase, which compels 


a person of sense and good taste to shrink 


more disgustfully than ever before from 
the idea of be ing buried at all. But as 
regards those eighty coffins, only sixteen 
have as yet been contributed ; and it may 


be a que 


ly whether the 


minds, not mere- 


tion with some 


Grevilles will hold the 


earldom of Warwick until the full num- 
ber sh ill be made up, but whether earl- 
doms and all manner of lordships will not 


have faded out of England long before 


those many generations shall have passed 
from the castle to the I hope not. 


A titled and 


wise an evil and an incumbrance, is so 


vault. 


landed aristocracy, if any- 


only the nation which is doomed to 


bear i houlders; and an Amer- 
ican, relation to it is 


mire its picturesque effect upon society 
" 


ought to be the last man to quarrel wit 


what affords him so much gratuitous en- 
Nevertheless, conservative as 
and though I 


found an Eng! 


joyment. 
Englan ] is, Scarce ever 
shman who seemed really 
to desire change, there was continually a 
dull 
dations of things were crumbling 
Some 


sound in 


my ears as if the old foun- 


away. 


time or other, — by no irreverent 
effort of violence, but, rather, in spite of 
all pious efforts to uphold a heterogeneous 
pile of institutions that will have outlast- 
ed their vitality,— at some unexpected 
moment, there must come a terrible crash. 
The sole reason why I should desire it to 
happen in my day is, that I might be there 


to see! But the ruin of my own coun- 


try is, perhaps, all that I am destined 


to witness; and that immense catastro- 
phe (though I am strong in the faith 
that there is a national lifetime of a thou- 
sand years in us yet) would serve any 
man well enough as his final spectacle 


on earth. 


If the visitor is inclined to carry away 


any little 


memorial of Warwick, he had 
better go to an Old Curiosity Shop in the 

Street, where there is a vast quan- 
tity of obsolete gewgaws, great and small, 
and mz 


1 
that 


y of them so pretty and ingenious 


you wonder how they came to be 
thrown aside and forgotten. As regards 
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its minor tastes, the world changes, but 
does not improve ; it appears to me, in- 
deed, that there have been epochs of far 
more exquisite fancy than the present 
one, in matters of personal ornament, and 
trifles as 


such delicate we put upon a 


drawing-room table, a mantel piece, or a 
what-not. The shop in question is near 
the East Gate, but is hardly to be found 
without careful search, being denoted on- 
ly by the name of “ ReEpFERN,” painted 
not very conspicuously in the top-light of 
the door. 


find ourselves among a confusion of old 


Immediately on entering, we 


rubbish and valuables, ancient armor, his- 
toric portraits, ebony cabinets inlaid with 
pearl, tall, ghostly clocks, hideous old Chi- 
na, dim looking-glasses in frames of tar- 
nished magnificen¢ e,—a thousand objects 
of strange aspect, and others that almost 
frighten you by their likeness in unlike- 
ness to things now in use. It is impossible 
to give an idea of the variety of articles, 
so thickly strewn about that we can scarce- 
ly move without overthrowing some great 
curiosity with a crash, or sweeping away 
some small one hitched to our sleeves. 
Three the 


crowded in like manner. 


stories of entire house are 
The collection, 
even as we see it exposed to view, must 
have been got together at great cost; but 
the real treasures of the establishment lie 
in secret repositories, whence they are not 
likely to be drawn forth at an ordinary 
summons ; though, if a gentleman with a 
competently long purse should call for 
them, I doubt not that the signet-ring of 
Joseph’s friend Pharaoh, or the Duke of 
Alva’s leading-staff, or the dagger that 
killed the Duke of Buckingham, or any 
other almost incredible thing, might make 
its appearance. Gold snuff-boxes, an- 
tique gems, jewelled goblets, Venetian 
wine-glasses, (which burst when poison is 
poured into them, and therefore must not 
be used for modern wine-drinking,) jas- 
per-handled knives, painted Sevres tea- 
cups,—in short, there are all sorts of 
things that a virtuoso ransacks the world 
to discover. 

It would be easier to spend a hundred 


vounds in Mr. Redfern’s shop than to 
I I 
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keep it in one’s pocket; but, for my part, able rate because there happened to be 
I contented myself with buying a little no legend attached to it. I could supply 
old spoon of silver-gilt, and fantastically any deficiency of that kind at much less 


shaped, and got it at all the more reason- expense than re-gilding the spoon ! 


LYRICS OF THE STREET. 
Il. 
rHE CHARITABLE VISITOR. 
Sue carries no flag of fashion, her clothes are but passing plain, 
Though she comes from a city palace all jubilant with her reign. 
She threads a bewildering alley, with ashes and dust thrown out, 


And fighting and cursing children, who mock as she moves about. 


Why walk you this way, my lady, in the snow and slippery ice ? 
These are not the shrines of virtue, — here misery lives, and vic¢ 
Rum helps the heart of starvation to a courage bold and bad ; 


And women are loud and brawling, while men sit maudlin and mad. 


I see in the corner yonder the boy with the broken arm, 


And the mother whose blind wrath did it, strange guardian from childish harm. 


That face will crow I rig 


ht at your coming, but your steward might come as well, 


Or better the Sunday teacher that help d him to read and spell. 


Oh! I do not come of my willing, with froward and restless feet ; 
I have pleasant tasks in my chamber, and friends well-beloved to greet. 


To follow the dear Lord Jesus I walk in the storm and snow ; 


Where I find the trace of His footsteps, there lilies and roses grow. 


He said that to give was blessed, more blesséd than to receive; 
B it what could He take, dear angels, of all that we h ud t ) give, 
Save a little pause of attention, and a little thrill of delight, 


When the dead were waked from their slumbers, and the blind recalled to sight ? 


Say, the King came forth with the morning, and opened His palace-doors, 
Thence flinging His gifts like sunbeams that break upon marble floors; 

rl fl i ft [ 

jut the wind with wild pinions caueht them, and carried them round about: 
But tl 1 with wild | ht tl l 1 tl 1 about 


Though I looked till mine eyes were dazzled, I never could make them out. 


But He bade me go far and find them, “ go seek them with zeal and pain; 
The hand is most welcome to me that brings me mine own again; 

And those who follow them farthest, with faithful searching and sight, 

Are brought with joy to my presence, and sit at my feet all night.” 
So, hither and thither walking, I gather them broadly cast ; 
Where yonder young face doth sicken, it may be the best and last. 
In no void or vague of duty 1 come to his aid to-day ; 


I bring God’s love to his bed-side, and carry God’s gift away. 
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PART V. 


“Miss Anna! Miss Anna! 


Percival is waiting for you,” 


Doctor 
the 
opening words of the next day’s life. Its 


bells had had no influence in restoring 


were 


me to cons I nev- 


Now 


un tones were inspiriting, 


iousness of existence. 
er have liked metallic commanders. 
Jeffy’s Etl 
and to their music I began the mystic 
march of another day. 

Doctor Per 


tience, if 


ival not out of 


seemed, 


was pa- 
with waiting; for, as 
I went in, he was so engrossed with a 
morning paper that he did not even look 
up, or I I made myself vo- 
y to say,— 
reakfast, Anna; I shall have 
it comes.” 
“Tt is here, father”: and he dropped 
the nev i 


turned his chair to the 
table, 


arms upon it, covered 
his precious face with two thin, quivering 
hands, and remained thus, whilst I pre- 
pared coffee, and lingered as long as pos- 
sible in the seeming occupation. 

Jeffy — and I suspect that the mischiey- 
ous African designed the act—overturn- 
ed the coffee in handing it to my father, 
who is not endowed with the most equa- 
ble temper ever « onsigned to mortals: but 


this morning he did not give Jeff 


a even 
’ . 
ill of 


ich as I had never seen in 


y 
fi 


a severe look yes were 
tender pity, 
them in all the past. 

How is your patient ?” I asked. 
Better, thank God!” he replied. 
Were you with him all night ?” 
Yes, all night. I must go out this 
I “ll send 
up a nurse from the hospital on my way. 
Il don’t think the 


morning to see some patients 


delirium will return 
can you watch him till 
Ann ”__and he 


sceming dk 


before mid-d iy 


then, asked with a 
ubt either of my willingness 
or my ability, 
both. 


I did not like to recount my serious 


perhaps a mingling of 


failures with Miss Axtell, but 


ed, — 


I answer- 


“ T will try.” 
Before he 


place of my watching. 


went, he took me in to the 


The 


was asleep. The housekeeper was quite 


cre ntleman 


willing to relinquish her office. The good 
physician gave me orders con 


febrifuge 


r the 


to be admini 


increase of febrile symptoms, and 


that “it would n’t be long ere some 


came to relieve me,” he bent 


over 
sleeping patient for an instant, an 


next was gone. 


I think a half-hour must 
silence, when Jeffy stole i 


} ] 


had done 1 


ed thereon. 
d he was 


to inves 


opened a bureau-drawer the 


and pu ¢ his arm laces 
were wont to dwell, he out, with 


exultant delight, the wig before mention- 
ed. 
“ What do 


this 


you s’pose he wants with 
whispered 
pointed to the soft, fair 


thing ?” Jeffy; and he 
masses of curling 


hair that rested against the pillow. 
Je ify wasa spoiled boy. —* my doing,” 
everybody said, and it may have been 


truly. He was Chloe’s son, and had in- 


herited her ways and affectionate heart, 
I for: 


I said, “ Hush !”—wher 


and for these ave him much. 


upon he lifted 
the wig and deposited it upon 
top of his tar ole d circlets of be fore 
I could stay him. 
I reached out my hand for it, not ven- 


turing on words, for fear of disturbing the 
patient; but Jeffy, with unpardonable 
wilfulness, danced out of my circuit, and 


at the 


k man turned 
his head, and beheld Je fy in the posses- 


same instant the si 


sion of his property. Jeffy looked very 
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repentant, said in low, deprecatory tones, 
“1’m sorry,” and, depositing the wig in 
the drawer, h istened to escape, which I 
know he would not have done but for the 
of the 

could only look his wrath. 


invalid, who 
I had so 


hoped that he would sleep until some 


disabled condition 


one came ; but this unfortunate Jeffy had 
dissipated my hope, and left me in piti- 
able dilemma. 

In the 


scattered 


vain endeavor to restore the 
influence of Morpheus, I flew 
to one of the aids of the mystic god, and 
beseec hing its assistance, I prepared to 
I could not find 
When I did, I 


made a mistake in dropping the opiate, 


administer the draught. 


a spoon on the instant. 


and was obliged to commence anew, and 


all the while that handsome face, with 


ading eyes in it, held me in pain- 

ss. When I turned towards him 
and held the glass to his lips, I trembled, 
as I had not done, even in the church, 
when Abraham Axtell and I stood be- 
fore the open¢ d entrance into earth. All 
hat I that day had heard in 


the words t 
the tower were ringing like clarions in 
the air, and they shook me with their vi- 
brant forces. 

“ Am J in heaven ?” 

It was the voice that had said 
to Miss Axtell, “ Will you send me out 


same 
again?” that spake these words. 

Was he going into delirium again? I 
was desirous of keeping him upon our 
planet, and I said, — 

“ Oh, no, — they don’t need morphine 
in heaven.” 

“ They need you there, though. You 
must go now,” he said; and he made an 
effort to take the glass from my hand. 

“T have never been in heaven,” I 


salu 


“Then they deceive, they deceive, 


Oh, what 


and there is n’t any heaven! 
if should n’t be 


if af such a 
place a. 

He lifted up his one usable hand in ag- 
ony. 

“ We wait until we die, before going 
there,” I said; “1 am alive, don’t you 
- 


see ¢ 
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“ Alive, and not dead? you! whom I 
killed eighteen years ago, have you. come 
to reproach me now? Oh, I have suf- 
You 
would pardon, if you only knew what I 
have suffered for you.” 


fered, even to atonement, for it! 


Surely delirium had returned. I urged 
the poor man to take the contents of the 
glass. 

He promised, upon condition of my for- 
giveness, — forgiveness for having killed 
me, who never had been killed, who was 
surely alive. Jeffy had come in again, 
and had listened to the pleading. 

“Why don’t you tell him yes, Miss 
Anna? He does n’t know a word he’s 
It ‘| 


like a baby,” he whispered, with a cov- 


sayin’. keep him quiet like ; he ’s 
ert pull at my dress by way of impress- 
ment. 

And so, guided by Chloe’s boy, I said, 
“] forgive.” 

“Why don’t you go, if you forgive 
me? I 


don’t like to keep you here, 


when you belong up there”; and he 
pointed his words by the aid of his avail- 
able hand. 

I knew then why Miss Axtell had lov- 
ed this man: it was simply one of those 
cruel, compulsory offerings up of self, that 


allure one, in open sight of torture, on to 


the altar. Oh, poor woman! why hath 


And in 


mute wonder at this most wondrous wrong, 


thy Maker so forsaken thee ? 


that crept into mortal life when the ser- 


pent went out through Eden and left an 
opening in the Garden, I forgot for the 
while my present responsibility, in com- 
passionate pity for the pale, beautiful la- 
dy in Redleaf, into whose heart this man 
had come, —unwillingly, I knew, when I 
looked into his face, and yet, har ing come, 


must grow into its Eden, th 


time that 


even unto the 


I sent 
twined 


Eternity shadows ; and 


out the arms of my spirit, and 


I 
them invisibly around her, who truly had 
she si 


1 ] . “| t ” 
spoken when : want you, 


ul, the In- 


finite, has given me comprehension of 


with such hungry tones. Gx 


such women, has given me His own lov- 
ing pity, —in little human grains, it is 


true, but they come from “ the shining 
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« Miss 


Lée 1 
nt; “si 


shore.” 
I thoug 
to her.” 

“ Will you go?” came from the inva- 
lid. 


“ A woman, loving thus, never comes 


Axtell does want me,” 
s is right, —Iam gladness 


alone into a friend’s heart,’ something 


said; “you must receive her shadow”; 


and I looked at the person who had said, 
“ Will you go?” 


There are various words used in the 
dictionary of life, descriptive of men such 
as him now before 


me. They mostly are 


formed in sy!lables numbering four and 


five, which all integrate in the one word 


irresistible: how pitifully I abhor that 
word !— eve ry letter has a serpent- coil 
in i thy neighbor even as thy- 
ood that these words came 
ill themselves before the 
might not have been st Ly- 
sad laid the mountain of my 


he sycophantic 


syllabica- 
world loves to “lip” unto 
-the false world, that, blinded, 


Iness those that fain 


ler blinc 
2 ‘here is a ¢ rying out in 
lace of torment; there 
ch we what God 


the 


want 


wicked. 


coing ?”—and this time 


g in the ac- 


there was plaintive moanin 


ake him in, 


and I 
in the 


too,” my 
acted the “I 
mental court 


soul sat enthroned,—my own 


no, I am not going away,” I 

im come to stay with you, until 
omes.” 

gnment of opposition seem- 

lL. I knew it would be 


ill such natures,— and he 


nt upon making atonement 


lary wrong, since I would 
lid n’t mean to kill you,” he 
iid n't have destroyed your 
oh! I would n’t;—but I did! 


e some strange mistake ; you 
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ought not to talk,” I urged, surprised at 
this second time being called Mary. 

“ Yes, I guess ’t was a mistake,—you ’re 
right, all a mistake, —I did n’t mean to 
kill you; but I did him, though. Oh! I 
wanted to destroy him,—/e had n't any 
pity, he would n't yield. But it 


Mary, you ought n’t to hear me say such 


8 you, 


things of him.’ 
“T am not Mary, I am Miss Percival; 


and you may tell me.” 


“I beg pardon, I had no right to call 
you Mary; but it is there, now, on your 
tomb-stone in the old church-yard,— Mary 


Percival, —there is n’t any Miss there. 


Do they call you Miss Percival in heay- 


en ?” — and he began to sing, deep, stir- 


ring songs ol rhythmic melody , that catch 


up individual existences and bear them to 


congregat d continents, where mountains 


sing and seas respond, amid the 


| 
i 


encore 
of starry spheres. 

O Music! if we could but divine thee, 
dear divinity, thou mightst be less di- 


vine! then let us. be content to be div- 


inized in thee!—and I was. I let him 


sing, knowing that it was in delirium; 


and for the moment my wonder ceased 
concerning Miss Axtell’s love for Her- 
bert. 

This w hile, Jeffy stood speechless, trans- 


Whence 


harmonious 


fused into melody. came this 


love of Africans for meas- 


ure? Qh, 1 remember: the scroll of song 
whereon were written the accents of the 
joyed morning-stars, when they grew ju- 
bilant that earth stood « reate, was let fall 


No one 


found 


by an angel upon Afric’s soil. 


} 


> at , 
of the children of the land was 


of wisdom suflicient to read the hiero- 


glyphs; therefore the sacred roll was di- 


vided among the souls in the nation: 
unto each was given one note from the 
divine whole. 

“ Jeffy must have received a semibreve 
as his portion,” I thought, for he was rapt 
in ecstasy. 

“ Oh, sing again!” he said, unconscious- 
y, when, exhausted, the invalid reached 

he shore of Silence, — where he did not 


ong linger, for he changed his song to 


i 
] 
| 


ament that he could not reach his ship, 


: 
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that would sail before he could recover ; 
and he made an effort to rise. He fell 
back, fainting. 

It seemed a great blessing that at this 
moment the housekeeper introduced the 
person Doctor Percival had sent. 

That night, and for many after, it 
seemed, my father looked extremely anx- 
ious. I did not see the patient again 
until the eventful twenty-fifth of March 
was past. 


Two days only was I permitted for my 


visit. Would Miss Axtell expect me ? 
or had she, it might be, forgotten that she 
had asked my presence ? 

My father had not forgotten the obliga- 
tion of the ring of gold; he made allusion 
to it in the moment of parting, and I felt 
it tightening about me more and more as 
the miles of sea and land rolled back over 
our separation ; and a question, asked long 
ago and unanswered yet, was repeated in 
my mental realm,—*“ Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose 


” 


the bands of Orion ?” and I said, “1 will 
not try.” 

It was evening when I arrived at the 
parsonage. Sophie was full of sweet sis- 
terly joy on seeing me, and of surprise 
when I told her what had occurred in our 
father’s house. It was so unprecedented, 
this taking in a stranger whose name and 
home were unknown; for I could not tell 
Sophie my conviction that father had dis- 
covered who the patient was. 

“Miss Axtell is So- 


phie gave the information before I found 


almost well.” 


time to ask. “ She pleases to be quite 
charming to me. I hope she will be 
equally gracious to you.” And so I hop- 
ed. 

From out the ark of the round year 
God sends some day-doves of summer in- 
to the barren spring-time, to sing of com- 
ing joys and peck the buds into opening. 
One of His sending brooded over Red- 
leaf when I walked forth in its morning- 
time to redeem my promise. 

* Miss Percival ! 

Katie showed me into the room that 
She 


I’m so glad!” 


once I had been so much afraid of. 
did not long leave me there. 
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“ Miss Lettie would like to see you in 
her room.” 

Sophie was right. She is almost well. 
“ Come!” 


my entering in; then followed two small 


was the sole word that met 


acts, supposed to be conventionalities, 
Is n’t it good that all suppositions are not 
based upon truth? I thought it good 
then. I hope I may away on to the dawn- 
ing of the new life. 

This was my first seeing of Miss Ax- 
tell in her self-light. She said, — 

“This is the only day that I have 
been down in time for breakfast,”— she, 
who looked as if the fair Dead-Sea fruits 
had been all of sustenance that had drop- 
ped through the leaden waves for her; 
and an emotion of awe swept past me, 
borne upon the renewal of the conscious- 
ness that I had been made essential to 
her. 

“T knew that you would come,” she 
“Oh! I 


you: 


continued. have great confi- 


dence in you must never disap- 

i . ill » 9”? and ] ully 

point me,— will you —and, playlully, 
, 


she motioned me to the footstool where 
she had appointed me a place on the first 
night when she told me of her mother, 
dead. 

I assured her that I should. I must 
begin that moment by mentioning the 
time of my visit’s duration. 

“ How long ?”—and there was import 
in the tone of her voice. 

“T must be at home to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“ No reprieve ?” 

I answered, “ None,”—and turned the 
circlet of obligation upon my finger. 

“T am glad you told me; I like limits; 
I wish to know the precise moment when 
my rainbows will disband. It ’s very 
nice, meeting Fate half-way; there ’s 
consolation in knowing that it will have 
as far to go as you on the return voy- 
age.” 

I smiled ; a little inward ripple of glad- 
ness sent muscle-waves to my lips. She 
noticed it, and her tone changed. 

“ I see, I see, my good little Anemone! 
You don’t know how exultant it is to stand 
alone, above the forest of your fellows,— 
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to lift up your highest bough of feeling,— 
to meet the Northland’s fiercest courser 
that thinks to lay you low. Did you ever 
turn to see the expression with which the 
last leap of wind is met, the peculiar 


suavity of the bowing of the boughs, that 


says as as ever did speaking 
You 
stand these things, you small 
wind - flower 


leaves, ‘ u have left me myself’? 
don’t u 


that have grown sheltered 
ill storms !” 


from 
1 think not, Miss Axtell, 
1 I paused until she bade 


ips it is vanity, — I hope not, — 
ns to me that I have a mirror 


set into the frame of my 


‘t of myself; it is a 


menta resolve s the 


ac- 


tions around me into 


myriads of motives, atomies of induce- 


ment, woven and webbed 


aroun hem, by the sight-power giv- 


en. I am not an anemone, — 


n something more substan- 


ry”; and before I could di- 
nt, she 


had lifted up my 
and held 


own intensity of gaze, as, 


her hands my 
I remember my mother 
to have done, 
fect truth. 
Miss Axtell 
over old treasured letters, bits of memory- 
I She had 


memoranda, when 
to greet me, somewhat 


when she doubted my per- 
was engaged in looking 


I arrived. 
laid th 
hasti y; commotion testified 
their fi summary disposal. 
Now she sat framed in by the yellow- 
and-whi had settled to mo- 
tionlessn n island in the midst of 


you bring my treasures ?” were 


ls, after investigating my 


are safely here.” 
I gave the package. 
She 


rences. » trusted me 


made no mention of former occur- 
implicitly, with 
that far-deep of confidence that says, 


* Explanatio ouk { useless: your 
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spirit recognizes mine.” She only said, 
drooping her regal head with the slight- 
est dip into motion, — 

“T want to tell you a story; it is of 
people who are, some in heaven and some 
upon the earth ;—a story with which you 
must have something to do for me, be- 


I did 


not intend telling so soon, but my dis- 


cause I cannot do it for myself. 


banded rainbow lies in the future.” 
Before commencing, she wandered up 
and down the room a little, stopped be- 
fore the dressing - bureau, brushed back 
the hair, with many repetitions of stroke, 
from the temples wherein so much of wor- 
ship had been gathered, smoothed down 
the swollen arches of veinery that fret- 
ted across either temple’s dome, looked 
one moment into the censers of incense 
that burned always with emotionary fires, 
flashed out a little superabundant flame 
into the cold qui ksilve r. turned the ke yy 
fastening our two selves in, examined the 
of the 


integrity into the 


latch leading 
] 


dressing-room beyond, threw up the win- 
dow-sash,—the same one that Mr. Axtell 
had lifted to look out into the night for 
her, — asked, “ should I be cold, if she left 
it open ?” looked contentment at my neg- 
ative answer, rolled the lounge out to 
where her easy-chair was still vibrating 
in memory of her late presence, made 
me its occupant, reached out for the 
package over which I had been guar- 
dian, pinioned it between her two beau- 
tiful hands, laid it down one moment to 
wrap a shawl around me, then, resuming 
it, sat where she had when she said, “ J 
want to tell you a story,” and perhaps 
she was praying. I may 
but it 


never know, 
was moments before she 


‘Yes, 


and with 


many 
made answer to my slight touch, 
child, I 


hidden 


have not forgotten,” 


face from me she told me her 


story. 
4 


MISS AXTELL’S STORY. 
Eich- 
teen years ago last August-time she was 


here. 
“ There has been beauty in the Ax 


“ Arice AXTELL was my sister. 
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race; in her it was radiant. It would 
have been truth to say, ‘ She is beauti- 
ful.’ 

“T said that it was August-time, — the 
Alice 
and I had been out in the little bay out- 


twenty-seventh day of the month. 


side of Redcliff beach, with your sister. 
You don’t remember her: she was like 
you. Doctor Percival had given Mary a 


at, taught her to row it, and she had 
that afternoon given Alice a first lesson 
in the art. The day went down hot and 
sultry; we lingered on the cooler beach 
until near evening. We saw clouds lying 
dark along the western horizon, and that 
1 


voiceless lightnings played in them. Then 


we came home. The air was tiresome, 
the walk seemed endless; still Alice and 
Mary lingered at the gate of your father’s 


The mid- 


summer weariness was over us both, as 


house to say their last words. 
we reached home. We came up to this 
Alice said, — 

‘¢T think I shall go to bed, I ’m so 


room, — our room then. 


tired.’ 
“ She closed the blinds. 


As she did so, 


a crash of 
“*We 


shower, after all,’ 


thunder came. 
’re going to have a thunder- 
she said ; 


‘ how quic k- 


ly it is coming up! Come and see.’ 


“ | looked a moment out. Jet masses of 


vapor were curling up amid the stars, blot- 
I 


ting out, one by one, their brightness from 
the sky. Alice was always timid in thun- 


ond 


flash pealed out its thunder, and crept up 


der-storms. She shuddered, as a sex 


and 
She 


to me. I put my arms around her, 
rested my cheek against her head. 
was trembling violently. 


Allie ; 


other blinds; don’t look out any lon- 


“+TLie down, let me close the 


ger.’ 
“ Our mother came in. 
“*T came to see if the windows were 
‘it 


and she hurried away, and I 


all down,’ she said; will rain in a 
moment’ ; 
heard ker closing, one after another, the 
windows that had been all day open. 

* Alice lay for a long time quietly. 
The storm uprose with fearful might; 
it shook the house in its passing grasp, 


and I sat by this table, listening to the 
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music wrought out of the thunderous 
echoes. 

“* Could n’t we have a window open ?’ 
Alice asked ; ‘I feel stifled in here’; and 
she went across the room and lifted the 
sash before I was aware. 

“T looked around, when I heard the 
noise. The same instant there came a 
blinding, dazzling light; then, that aw- 
ful vacuous rattle in the throat of thunder 
that tells it comes in the name of Death 
the destroyer. 

“Qh, Allie, come away!’ I scream- 
ed. 

“In 


towards me; 


obedience to my wish, she leaned 
but, oh, her face ! I caught 
she fell, even. I sent out the 
wings of my voice, but no one heard me, 


could 


my arms, so I laid her upon the floor, and 


no one came. I not lift her in 


ran down. 
“*‘ Go to Alice, — the lightning!’ was 


all I could say, and it was enough. I 


heard groans before I gained the street. 

“ My pale, silent sister was stronger 
than the storm which flapped its wings 
around me and threatened to take me to 
its eyry ; but it did not; it permitted me 
Doctor Percival’s door. I 


dazzled with the lightning, only my brain 


to gain was 


was distinct with ‘ its woe,’ 
when I found myself in your father’s 
house. 

“| coyld not see the s that were 
there. I 
Some 


asked for Percival. 


one answered, not 
What has happened ?’ and Ma- 


ry ran forward in alarm. 
Oh, come!’ 


come 
home. 

“<¢Tt is lightning! was all 
that I could 
went out 


utter; and with me there 


into the pouring rain every 


soul that was there when I went in. 

“« She is dead; there is nothing to be 
done.’ 

“ Three hours after the stroke, these 
Alice, 
with her little white face of perfect beau- 
pon that bed. 
never 


words came. Then I looked up. 


ty, lay u Thunder-storms 


would more make her tremble, 


never awake to fear the spirit gone. It 
was Doctor Percival from whom these 


fateful words came. I had had so much 
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hope! In very desperation of feeling, I 


strove to look up to his face. My eyes 

were arrested before 
“6 By 
Her 


quest 


they reached him. 


9» 


what ?’ did you ask 7 
had incited 


e turned her face to me, 


long silence me to 


m.a } 
and slowl; d,— 

ightning of Life. 
rs, in one night, - 


—one unto 
Beside Doc- 


s standing one, I do not 


Death, the other unto Life. 

Percival w 

know what he was like, I cannot tell you; 

but, believe me, it is solemnly true, that, 
, this human being flashed i 

soul. id felt, 

» rolling thunder that 

It 

If I had 


much 


that ir 


I saw, a 


and yet 
ould not 
he would 
‘the trial. 
ly thankful 

”— and for a 

nds were lifted up from 


ket : they closed over it, 


the first 


when 


that trails about us 


ctingly over her, I was 
1 of superlative misery 


{ 


ior something to the very 


hat sends down such harsh hard- 


I hurried my eyes out of the 


ave, only to find them again ar- 


\ he same soul that had stood 


» Doctor Percival and Alice in her 


They said something to me, kind- 
er than ever came out of the blue vault, 
and yet they awoke the fever of resist- 
ance. I would have no thought but that 

What right had any other to 
hen and there ? 
* September 


came. Its days brought 


my sorrow to me ever anew. The early 


dew baptized it; the great sun laid his 
hot hand 
Death, in the name of the Mighty God; 
the 


upon its brow and named it 


and evening stars looked down on 


me, rocking Alice in my soul, and sing- 
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ing lamentful lullabies to her, sleeping, 
till such time as Lethean vapors curled 


through the horizon of my mind, and hid 


its formless shadows of suffering. 


“ Mary Percival was Alice’s best friend ; 


as such, she came to comfort and to 


mourn with me. One day, it was the 


latest of September's thirty, lary lured 


me on to the sea-sho nto her small 

boat once more. 

ness sprang up from the sea; voices from 
I 


Alice’s 


vaves 


“* You look a litt 


1 to 


silence floated on the unl roken 


I’m so gla 
comes Mr. McKey. I wond 


estion- 
», and so sea- 
» and saw my fa 


“ Mary sin 


to him, foll 


ply sai 
ywed by th 


ductory words that form 
quaintance. 
i I scarcely 
ua, never- 


had 


and guarded it, 


thele | he p > it 
strewed in 

as a careful husbandman would choicest 
seed. 


“ He asked the style of question which 


monosyllables can never answer, to which 
responding, « ne has to offer somewhat of 
herself; of that 

out 


luxuriant 


the 


and 


bre autumn, m 


chasm of the 


foliage. I gave it all the resistance of 
my nature, yet I knew, as the consump- 
tive knows, that I should be conquer- 


ed by my conqueror. It was only the 
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old story of the captive polishing chains 
to wear them away; and yet Mr. Me- 
Key was simply very civil and inten- 
tionally kind, where he might have been 
courteously indifferent. Abraham was 
away when Bernard McKey came to 
Redleaf. For more than twelve months 
this terrible something had been working 
Yet we were not 
-and Miss Axtell made the pro- 


nunciamiento as if she held the race men- 


its power into my soul. 


lovers,” 


tioned in utmost veneration. “ Day by 
day brought to me new reasons why Ber- 


nard McKey must be unto me only a 


medical student in Doctor Percival’s of- 


fice, and the stars sealed all that the day 
h 


out 


1 } 
} 


= = . 1 
1d done; whiist no night of sky was with- 


a wandering comet, whereon was in- 


l, in ters that flashed every way, 
ence that came it] he light- 


ning-stroke ; even storms drowned it not; 
iat 
Verily, 


l had t it 


winter’s cok freeze it. 
and 

Miss Axtell’s and 

tremulously low, as she said, — 


“Mr. McKey had faults that could 


not, exist 


tones 


erew very soft 


ing in action, make any wom- 


an happy: do you think happiness was 


meant for woman ?’ 
: . 
She answer in the same 


w 1ited ny 
he had done when she was ill 
and asked if I liked 

: 


She waited as long without r¢ 


way that 


bitters conce iled. 
ply. ‘° 


ic 
I 


y 
sw oppressive, and I spanned it 


pause oT 
by an assurance of individual possessive 
happiness. 


“ Anemones never know which way 


the wind blows, until it comes down close 


to the ground,” she said; “but souls 


which are on bleak mountain - summits 
must watch whirlwinds, poised in space, 
So I saw, 


and note their airy march. 


clearly cut into the rock of the future, my 
own face, with all the lines and carvings 
wrought into it that the life of Bernard 
McKey would chisel out, and I only wait- 
ed. I might have waited on forever, for 
Mr. McKey had not cast one pebbly 
word that 


must send up wavy ripples 
- it 


from deep spirit-waters ; he only wan- 


Mr. Axtell. 
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dered, as any other might have done, 
upon the shore of my life, along its qui- 
et, dewy sands, above its chalk-cliffs, and 
by the side of its green, sloping shores. 
He never questioned why rose and fell 
the waves; he never went down where 
° tide, the moon-slave, sleeps,’ to find the 
foundations of my heart’s mainland. I 
had only seen him standing at times, as 
one sees a person upon a ship’s deck, 
peering off over Earth’s blue ocean- 
cheek, simply in mute, solemn wonder at 
what may be beyond, without one wish 
to speed the ship on. 
“Tt might have been for« 

Abrah im Came home ° 
er, you know. If he 
he has been made to 

Bernard McKey was Doctor Percival’s 
favorite. iend, and 


that friend could 


He made him his 
+ + } 
was everytbing to him 
. 


be. I cannot tell you my story without 


mention of my brother, he has been so 


woven into every part it. An unac- 
countable fancy for the study of medi- 


} 


cine at 


veloped itself in his erratic na- 
ture soon after he came home; and he 
relinquished his brilliant prospects and 
devoted himself to little white office 
near Doctor Percival’s house, with Ber- 
nard McKey for his 


The two had scarce 


hourly companion. 
a thought in com- 
' 


mon: one was impulsive, prone to throw 


himself on the stream of circumstance, to 


l, and bl 


spring ; was 


tain-pine, distilling the same aroma in 


all atmospheres, extending roots 
against Nature’s granite, whenceever it 
comes 


up. How could the two harmo- 


nize? They could not, and a time of tri- 
alcame. We knew, before it came, why 


Doctor Percival’s little white office held 
Abraham so many hours in the day. It 
was because the Mountain-Pine found in 
the moss of Redleaf the sweet Prailing- 
Arbutus.” 

She asked me if I knew the flower; and 
when I answered her with my words of 

had 
, 


thought it was one of Eden’s own bits of 


love of it, she said, “she always 


blossomry, that, missing man from the 
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fate, ar 
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<ed up and down under tl n voice that is laid 
iy, until Chloe’s words sun 1 iim for especial occasions. 

3y the right that I gave hin 


cool. 


green ar 


moned me. 


a little while, until fa- 


ther came in, and then I 


"I was on my way home. 
1 * Yes,’ with th 


time told me of 


have you been, Lettie ?’ 


a 


“+ Not alone ?’ 
“*¢No, Abraham ; Bernard McKey has 


been with me.’ 
i ?’ he demanded, with 
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“Tt was morning at last. Slowly up the “Tt came from Mary’s room. Thither 
to heights of glory, walked the I went. Ther od Doctor and 


Percival beside Mary, 


ascent, 


stars, waving toward earth, as they went, 
of golden light, and sending dead. 
yve to the dark, round world ” I shudder now, as I di 


’ 
al 


rolled their whe 


their wafting 
ssages of |: 

h they had kept such solemn eighteen years have 1 

sending them down, bot ) * misery between,- 


s of early morning; ¢ il at b in mem«¢ into tl 


heave 
I had 


was, 


} 


Whilst I stood in do 


stay, there came a long, sol 


the dwe lling witl 





é y sick”; she said so poison to Mary Percival ? 
tim s, Miss Li ttie, afore I 


‘very sj 


< it was the medicine ‘Chloe went, leaving the cup with me. 
- for a horrible thought ‘I knew that 1 must see Bernard. 


sorbed in 


ng down to go 


>: and I made | 

ld never ment amazen 
would have done, had it been a rock or 
flower; he did not offer to take it, —still 
I held it out. 

“¢ Will you examine the contents,’ I 

om me. asked, ‘and report to me the result ?’ 

nard McKey go “*¢ Certainly I will, Miss Axtell,’ he 


Had he given said; and with it he walked 
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“ T watched him through the window. its light. I went up and down the shore 
saw him coolly apply various tests. The two or three times, going on a little far- 
third one seemed satisfactory. ther each time, meeting nothing, — noth- 
} 


he sands 


‘He came to the door. I was very ing but the fear that stood ont 
near, and went in. before me, whichever way I turned. It 
‘¢ This is nothing Miss Mary had,—it bent down from the sky to tell me of its 
is poison,’ he said. presence ; it came surging behind me; 
He was innocent; I knew it in the and one awful word was its face and 
very dk pth of my soul. How could I tell in its voice. I remem! it 
him the deed his hand had done? But I eyes to ke¢ Pp it out; I 
must, and I did. I told him how Chlo« my fingers into my 
had bi yught the cup tome. When I had I was so he Ipl ss 
done, he said, — threadk 
“* You believe this of me ?’ * Peopl 
“ ] answered, — many 
“¢ The cup is now in your hand; judge how; 
you of its work’; and I told him 
had seen him come out the nig 
—that I was in the shrubbs 
went to the oflice. 
The words of his answer came ; 


in my heart, though spoken not 


“*Q my God, why hast Thou let me 
he cried, and went past me 


little white oflice, — « it, as I 


», into the open air, in my sor- that bi 


not the re, 


row, 
“Iw uld not lose sight of him; ‘ the air refuses 
lowed on; and, as I went, I thoug it went no 
rd a rustling in the leaves. 
tary horror swept past 
id been watching, 
I did not pause, I must know 
wh re, Be Prnal d wol ili ] hid ie his mis- 
\ It was not quite dark ; I could not 
run through the night, as I had done be- 
fore ; I must follow on at a respectable 
pace, stop to greet the village- people 
who were come out in the co« 


evening, and all the while keep in view came up the wind. 


Mary, walk« 


that figure, hastening, for what I knew 
not, but on to the sands, whilst those 
whom I met stayed me to ask how Mary _ little cove wherein Mary’s | 
Percival died. I passed the last of the The tide had not reached i : 
village-houses. There was nothing be- I remember thinking —a mere 

fore me now but Nature and this unhap- 

py soul. I lost sight of him: I came ¢o all the animalcules of emotion that roun —- 
out a lifetime —that Mary never more 


il 


thought it was, as I hurried on, but 


the sands; I saw only long, low flats 
stretching far out,— beyond them the would come to unloose the bound boat, 
line of foam. The moon was never more in i orth to meet the 
gone ; but its crescent momently les joys that wander ir from unknown shores. 





Mr. Axtell. 


e dark alone the water’s * 


would run down a moment,’ 
t, ‘run down to speak a word of 
it were a living thing.’ 


comfort, as if c. 
“ Mary’s boat was not alone; it had a 
] Bernard. 


Doe- 


compan n. 

I drew 1 

tor Perciy I do not think 

hat he recognized my voice. He turned 
‘ ; 


i movement, 


Mr. Abraham was waitin 
» would go out a little while, 
ll said that “she would not 
ld wait.” 


ction of the vill ge-pier, 


m Doctor An 


boats had come in. 


Perciv il. 
of 
me I 


Now I drew near. 


amid the shipping. At 

should have avoided the 
“ Two men were slowly walking down 

the w uy. 1] 

| 


you know who it is ? 


eard one of them ask, ‘ Do 
, 

other replied, ‘ No, I never saw 

e; we had better watch him; 

desperate way. I ’ye 


ended in’ —— 
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“ He 
thirsting 
ed started 


and I watched whither they went. 


did not finish, althouch I was 


for the words; they both seem- 
arrested suddenly, then on, 

“ There was now no licht, save that of 
the stars. 


I went nearer,—hid myself 


in 
behind 
They 


of the boats, — that which 


I could scarcely keep them 


* the posts on the pier. 

pon one 
lay farthest down 
Be 


wit! 


rnard that they 


lady wished to see 
“ Bernard c: 


1: 
hing 


been sear 7 
and I 
had 
hard 
-to 


lded 


w had 1 xter- 


walked on again, 
done on the 
open the 
say to this person, who walked witl 
yes that I kn 
nal sivht, what I 


When I had said all 


said to any other human soul, under like 


thoug 


must. 


that I would have 
darkness, he lighted up the night of his sin 
with strange fires. 


He poured upon his 
3 past the light hereditary. bra- 
nts. Ber- 

He told 

his: that his father had been a destroy- 
of life; that God had been his Judge, 
and had now set the seal of the 
Oh, it 
ful, this tide of agony with which that soul 
He pi 1 his deed. 


Abraham had found out the crime of his 


ham had been true in his st 


item«¢ 


1 McKey was not well-born. 
el 
father’s 
sin into the son’s heart. was fear- 


was overwhelmed ! ‘ture 
father, had cruelly sent it home on his 
own head, had said that a murderer’s son 
could never find rest in the family of Ax- 
tell, had sent him forth, with hatred in 
his heart, to work out in shadow the very 


deed his father had wrought in substance, 


to destroy Mary Percival, the child of his 


ike from off 


best friend, and to the 


str 
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} 


ma arel ae 
wmabis aren Ol 


ul: a chance, a change, had kill- 


} pride 
that prid 


5 il I ice, that I had it to battle 
» gone, wrought chan- red 


ctor Percival had that very aft 


te office ; hence the fa- 

gone in, taken 

. lace where the 

nted had stood for two years, 
ntents into the cup, Carrie d 

it in, and no hand stayed him. He was 
suffering ee for him- 

Percival’s hand gave the 


What 


marble 
her.’ 
“ He took up the silence 
words, and filled it with an echo- 


stuion :— 


“¢Tf I oo out, and bear this deed 


leed, as 


you say bear it, in si and in suffer- 


ing, will you,— you, to whom God has 
given a good inheritance, who know not 


the rush and roar of any evil in your soul, 


it, * Since 


easy conditi 1,” I x * 
whose spring rises far back in ancestral | 
natures,—will you stand between me and 
all this that I must bear? Will you be “<¢T promise.’ 
my rock, set here, in this village? May “¢ My daugl 
I come back at times, and tell you how I 
endure? If you will promise me this, I 
will go.’ 


r Abraham gave ; an 1] said the 


two words to my moth r— 


J J 
iter, i Tr unswer 3 


and she touched her child’s forehead with 


two burning lips, and went away to watch 


Abraham through the night,— watch him 


tread the dark way, without Mary. 


“ Why should he come to me? why 
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AFTER “THE CAPTAIN.” 


Dr. Georg 


and ener 


t 
Keedysville. 
morning from the ci 
cials at the Central T 
Calling upon this 
that he nt to leave 


past two o% lock train, taking with 








his lian- 
look u 
I 


as a per- 
that 


The coldest welcome 


} 
irate ever cot at the door 


, the most y 


1°17) 
us Chiudiess 


New Jerse 
ion of a traveller, a di 

b rather than a Sta 

-d dust looks like the dried an 
dered mud of a battle-field. Peach-trees 
> common, and champagne - orchards. 


] 
muies, 


Canal-boats, drawn by swim by 
feeling their way along like blind men 


led by dogs. I 


come over me to be the captain of one,— 


had a mighty passion 


to glide back and forward upon a sea 


never roughened by float 


storms, — to 


where I could not sink,—to navigate 
where there is no shipw ré ck,—to lie 1: 
} 


guidly on the deck and govern the huge 


an- 


craft by a word or the movement of a 


mber, 


s0 my seal 
to be 
I rej 


take the 


cont 


company was 


moved 
. : ie . ’ ' 
rain from New York a lovely, lonely 


he wife ¢ 


onwards. 


M issac hus« tts 
of the ——th Regime: t, gol 
= all +t Middlet 
woupded husband at Middlet: 
lying directly in our track. 
> } 4 . “tir -},3) x * , + } 
light of our party while we were together 
on our pilgrimage, a fair, gracious wom- 
an, gentle, but courageous, 
—— “ful plesant and amiable of port, 


—— estatelich of manere 


’ 


And to ben holden digne of reverence.” 
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My Tun 


f ajler 


loyal Unionist, whose name is sy- 


most 
leome to all 


nonymous with a hearty we 
whom he can aid by his counsel and his 
hospitality. He took great pains to give 
us all the information we needed, and ex- 
pressed the hope, which was afterwards 
fulfilled, to the great gratification of some 
of us, that we should meet again, when he 
should return to his home. 

There was nothing worthy of 
k, ex 


note in the trip to Frederi 


Pp issing a squ id of Rebel prisoners, Ww 


1 seeing, as they flashed by, 


I miss« 
who were said to be a most for! 


Arrived 


‘r, about three 


ing crowd of scarecrows. 


we cal 


house or shop was 


tional colors were waving 


tions, and the general aspect was peac 


“ The Captain.” 
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ful and contented. I saw no bullet-marks 


or other sign of the fighting which had 
gone on in the streets. “om- 
panion was taken in charge by a daugh- 
ter of that hos; 


had been commended by its he 


itable family to which we 


proce eded to ing ire for wounds 


at the various temp ry hosp 
At the United State 


heard mention « 


per ¢ hamber, and, oe 
Lit utenant- Abbott. of the 


Massachusetts Vo 


ound 


ing enoug 
ie€ss 3 portrait. 
1 


¢ 1 
K Lorou 


] . Y 
the star-span 


i 


be safe, to unro 


clattered off from 


e- town. 





My H 
y Hunt after 
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night, I should not have reproached my 
friend the Philanthropist any more than I 
two 


le, yet so vast, so far beyond 


ity of relief, that many single 
all dimensions have wrought grud 
lings more than the sight of dollars and mor 
send the charitable message he left in 


ged my other ardent friend the 


‘e which it cost me to 


caravan of maimed pil 
any seemed to my hands. 

It was a lovely country through which 
The hill-sides rolled 


The companionship of so n 
a joint-stock of their suffering ; it 
) impossible to individualize it, 


we were riding. 

— ++] ‘' al iM. ft » slanti . 

can Go with away into the distance, slanting u 
and broad to the sun, as one 


t} 


ring it home as one 
k im! * aching wound. sees 


in the open parts of 
t] ] . 
at Lanesborou 
many-hued moun 
tom of which tl 
non have sh 
ical crysta 
garnered, and 


new crop. 


standir 
tanadl 


re disting 


land pattern. 
delicately finished 
firmly shay ed al 


1 
} 


full-throated, t 
been grown it 
was a littl 

simplicity with which he a of muliel 

imited means of ] 

who wanted it 

I; a genuine benevolent impt 
not id on ceremony, and 


ished of colic for want of a 
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in them, my fair readers may consider 
them all retracted. 
At intervals, a dead horse lay by the 


] } 


road -side, or in the fields, unburied, not 


lsormen. I saw no bird 
no ill-omened fowl, on my way 
ival of death, or at the place 
ld. The vulture of story, 


the crow of Talavera, the “ twa corbies 


illad, are all from Nature, 

it no black wing was spread 
nimal ruins, and no call to 
ced through the heavy- 

ng air 


» middle of the road, caring 
om or what they met, came 
f army-wagons, returning 


] 
suppuiies. 
i 


em} from the front afier 


James Grayden stat it as his convic- 
tion ] run in- 
not. I liked the looks 


ind their drivers ; 


that t had a little rather 
they 


mules most- 


Drawn by 
wagon, powde red 


, be ist, 


the road, turn- 


and driver, 


left,— some driv- 

white men, some 
woking negroes, of a 
{ anthracite or obsid- 
med to be nothing about 
ilive, that was not service- 
imes a mule would give out 
then he was left where he 
bet- 


lay, unt und-by he would think 


ter of it, and get up, when the first pub- 
lie wagon that came along would hitch 
him on, a store him to the sphere of 
duty. 

It was evening when we got to Mid- 


The 


our mety 


dletown. gentle lady who had gra- 


ced conveyance with her 


company he left us. She found her 


husband gallant Colonel, in very 
; igh 
comiortat 


weak fror 


juarters, well cared for, very 
» effects of the fearful oper- 
been compelled to undergo, 
he same calm courage to 
had shown manly energy 
a me eting full of heroism 
and tender 3, of 


than ther 


which I heard more 
Health to the 
Tol. =. 45 


~d to tell. 
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brave soldier, and peace to the household 
over which so fair a spirit presides ! 

Dr. Thompson, the very active and in- 
telligent surgical director of the hospitals 
He car- 


ried me to the house of a worthy and be- 


of the place, took me in charge. 


nevolent clergyman of the German Re- 
formed Church, where I was to take tea 
What became of the 


Moravian chaplain I did 


and pass the night. 


not know; | 


my friend the lanthropist had evident- 


ly made up his mind to adhere to my 


fortunes. He followed me, therefore, to 


the house of the “ Dominie,” as a news- 
] 


paper-correspondent calls my kind host, 


and partook of the fare there furnish 


me. He withdrew with me to the ap 


irt- 
ment assiened for my slumbers, and slept 


on the same pillow where I wak- 


sweetiy 
P i 


ed and tossed. 


did, 


Nay, I do aflirm that he 


; ' . 
unconsciousiy, | elneve, ene 
1 


1 . ’ , 
on that morety of the couch whi 


} 


flattered my se lf was to be my own 


the watches of the night, and that I was 
in serious doubt at 


should 


one time 


not be gradual but irresisti 


expelled from the bed which I had s 


posed destined for my sole 


possession. J 
Ruth clave unto Naomi, so my friend the 
Philanthropist clave untome. “ Whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lode- 
est, I will lodge.” A really kind, good 
man, full of zeal, determined to help some- 
body, and absorbed in his one thought, 
he doubted nobody’s willingness to serve 
him, going, as he was, on a purely benev- 


When he reads 


hope he will, let him be assured of my 


ly 
th 


olent errand. is, as I 
esteem and respect; and if he gained any 
accommodation from being in my compa- 
ny, let me tell him that I learned a lesson 
could, 


however, have wished to hear him laugh 


from his active benevolence. I 
once before we parted, perhaps forever. 
He did not, to the best of my recollec- 
tion; even smile during the whole period 
that we were in company. Iam afraid 
that a lightsome disposition and a relish 
for humor are not so common in those 
whose benevolence takes an active turn 
as in people of sentiment who are always 


abounding 


fo) 


ready with their tears and 
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in passionate expressions of sympathy. 
Working practical 


specialty, requiring not a mere impulse, 


philanthropy is a 


but a talent, with its peculiar sagaci 

for finding its objects, a tact for selecting 
its agencies, an organizing and arrang- 
ing faculty, a steady set of nerves, and a 
constitution such as Sallust describes in 
Catiline, patient of cold, of hunger, and of 
watching. Philanthropists are common- 
ly grave, occasionally grim, and not very 
rarely morose. Their expansive social 


force is imprisoned as a working 


powe ry 
to show itself only through its legitimate 
pistons and cranks. The tighter the boil- 
er, the less it whistles and sings at its 


When Dr. Waterhouse, in 1780, 


travelled with Howard, on his tour among 


work. 


the Dutch prisons and hospitals, he found 


his temper and manners very diilerent 
ted. 


My benevolent companion having 


il if ai- 


from what would have been expe 


ready made a pre liminary exploration of 
the he spi ils of the place, before sharing 


my bed with him, as above ment oned, I 


joined him in a second tour through them. 
The aut 


iorities 


of Middletown are evi- 


tly leawued with the sur that 


e 
geonus ol 


ace, for such a break-neck succession of 


vitfalls and chasms I have never seen in 


streets of a civilized town. It was 


in the eve ning when we be- 


our rounds. The principal collec- 


tions of the wounded were in the church- 


es. Boards were laid over the tops of 
the pews, on these some straw was spread, 
and on this the wounded lay, with little 
or no covering other than such scanty 

as they had on. There were 
de erees of sev rity, but I 


Most of 


limbs, some 


heard no groans or murmurs. 


erers were hurt in the 


undergone ¢ 


iputation, and all had, I 
me, received such attention as was 


ired. Still, it was but a rough and 


kind of comfort that the extem- 


I could not 


linking the patients must be cold; 


| hospitals suggested. 


they were used to camp-life, and did 


not complain. The men who watched 
were not of the soft-handed variety of the 


race. One of them was smoking his pipe 


a , * 99 rh , 
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as he went from bed to bed. 


poor fellow who had been shot throug! 


nolL Uhl in 


I saw one 


the breast; his breathing was labored, and 
‘I he 


ie 


he was tossing, anxious and restless. 
men were debating about the opiate 


was to take, and I was thankful that I 
happened there at the right moment 
he was well narcotized { 
Was it possible that m) 
could be lying on the straw 
these places ? Certainly possil 


probable ; but as the lantern was 


over each bed, it was with a kind of thrill 

that I looked upon the featur i 

ated. Many times, as I went f 

pital to hospital in my wanderings, I 
ed as some faint resemb! ] 

shade of a young man’s hair, 


" 
Lace reca 


The 


towards me and the mom 


-turned 


1 . 
i Ol. 


ence I Was in seal 

turn 

lusi mn would pass away, 
i A 


ey clung to me 


huddled up 
stretched a 


} 
alo! 


languidly 
passing in car 


did not scrutinize, as if it nticht | 


was making my pilgrin 


-field. 


One mom« 
th such an enemy, 


less and wounded among strang 


away all personal bitterness towar 


with whom we or our 


but a few hours before in dé idly strife. 


The basest lie which the murderous con- 


trivers of this Rebellion have told 


which tries to make out a differer 

race in the men of the North and 

It would be worth a year of battle stoal ol- 
ish this de lusion, though the great sponge 
of war that wiped it out were moistened 
with the best blood of the land. My Rebel 


was of slight, scholastic habit, and spoke 





farther to 


to be, is the fir 


rst person I 


} 
Ll 


“ Captain H. here ?” 
“Oh. » — lef 
removed fror 


t yesterday morning 
for Hagerstown — in a milk-cart. 


no, Sir 
th 
ui 


The Kitzmuller is a beady-eyed, cheery- 
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looking ancient woman, answers questions 
with a rising inflection, and gives a good 
account of the Captain, who got into the 
vehicle without assistance, and was in ex- 
cellent spirits. — Of course he had struck 


for Hagerstown as the terminus of the 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, and was on 
his way to Philadelphia vié Chambers- 
burg, 


burg and Harris if he were not al- 


ready in the hospitable home of Walnut 
Street, where his friends were expecting 
him. 

I might follow on his track or return 
upon my own; the distance was the same 
to Philadelphia through Harrisbur 
through Baltimore. But it was very diff 


g i 

cult, Mr. Fay told me, to procure any 

kind of conveyance to Hagerstown, and 

on the other hand I had James Graydk 

o Fred- 
should 


1e object of my pursuit witl 


and his wagon to carry me bac! 
erick. It was not likely that I 
overtake tl i 
nearly thirty-six hours start, even if I 
could 
In the mean time James was ¢ 


patient to be 


procure a conveyance that 
on his return, a 

the direc 
i le d to 


But there 


tion of his employers. 
70 bac k with him. 


was the great battle-field on- 
ve miles from Keedysville, and 


» to go without seeing that. 


but it was a case for the 


ke a good offer 


yurs, such as w 


owners of the 


wagon, and ree it by 
did this handsomely, 


To add 


brillianey to my enterprise, I invited the 


personal motive. I 


and succeeded without difficulty 


Chaplain and the Philanthropist to take 
a free passage with me. 
We 


lage for a space, then turned off to the 


followed the road through the vil- 


right, and wandered somewhat vaguely, 
for want of precise directions, over the 
hills 


a wide creek in which soldiers were wash- 


Inquiring as we went, we forded 
ing their clothes, the name of which we 
did not then know, but which must have 
been the Antietam. At one point we met 
a party, women among them, bring 


off various trophies they had picked up 
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on the battle-field. Stil 


we were at last pointed to a hill in the 


| wandering along, 
distance, a part of the summit of which 
There, 
we were told, some of the fiercest fighting 


mr . 
The fences 


was covered with Indian-corn. 


of the day had been done. 
were taken down so as to make a passage 
across the fields, and the tracks worn with- 
in the last few days looked like old roads. 
We passed a fresh grave l 
near the 


una 


road. <A board was naile 


the tree, bearing the n 


ime, as Weil 


] ] ++ + ‘ *, . ; W tt 
could make it ou Gardiner, of a New- 


H unpshire reg 


On 


iment. 
coming n 

we met a party carryin 

“ How many?” 

were nearly all buried, tl 
gi m of the field of strife. 
the w won, an l, oe tting out, 
around us. Haz l Dy was a lar 
muskets, scores, if not hund: 
had been picked uy 
. 


the 


Government. 


gravel rose b 


in front ot it 


thr ugh the 
noticed dark 
blood had « 
poor fellow | 
I then wanders 


It surprised me to noti 


there was every mar} hard fiehti 
> Indian-c 


n down. One 


ing taken I lace here, the 


not ge nerally trodde 


cornfields is a 


as if th 





j ld of Ai 

this stained letter for 
comes bac k, if it e¢ ’ 
1d my pleasant North-Carolina 
Rebel of the Middletown Hospital will, 
perhay s, look these poor people up, und 

hat we had i tell them where to send for it. 
ain to us the On the battle-field I parted with my 


two two companions, the 
ground. *hilanthropist. They 
re front, the one to find his reg 


o look for those who need 
ance. We exchanged 
wells, I mounted the 

heads were tur 

companions went 


them no mor 


travelling 1 
whing Middletown, 
wounded Co 

She gave me a most 
suffering | 


ne 
hattered limb 
—_ . 5 . 
inding a shelter, showing 
f proper means of 
ion of the wounded after the 


attle. It occurred to me, while at this 
ouse, 


rom these | 


tne 


i 


that I was more or less famished, 
isband and and for the first time in my life I begged 


arms and fell for a meal, which the kind family with 
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whom the Colonel was staying most gra- 
ciously furnished me. 

After tea, there came in a stout army- 
surgeon, a Highlander by birth, educated 
in Edinburgh, with whom I had ple 
He 
brought very close to that immane and 
nefandous Burke-and-Hare business which 


made 


sant, 


not unstimulating talk. had been 


the blood of civilization run cold in 


he year 1828, and told me, in a very calm 
way, with an occasional pinch from the 
mull, to refresh his memory, some of the 
details of those frightful murders, never 


rivalled in horror until the wretch Du- 
mollard, who kept a private cemetery for 
his victims, was dragged into the light of 


le had a good de 


al to say, too, 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 


and the famous preparations, 


srcurial and the rest, which I remem- 


ber wel abit 
ir New- 
*rofessor Carnochan’s handiwork, a 


having seen there,—the “ su 
,—” and others,—also of o 


specimen of which I once admired at the 
New Yor x Collece. D ctor 


a happy frame of mind, and seem- 


1 rag 
gut the was 


to forget the present in the 


past: things went wrong, somehow, and 
the time was out of joint with him. 


Dr. Thompson, kind, cheerful, 


panionabk 


com- 
9 offered me half his own wide 

house of Dr. Baer, for my 
second night in Middletown. Here I lay 
Close to 


an ambulance in whicl 


bed, in the 


awake again another night. 


the house 


stood 


was a wounded Rebel officer 


’ 


by one of their own surgeons. He was 


calling out in a loud voice, all night long, 
as it seemed to me, “ Doctor! Doctor! 
Driver! Water!” 
tones, I have no doubt of real suffering, 


the 


in loud, complaining 


but in strange contrast with silent 
patience which was the almost universal 
rule. 

The courteous Dr. Thompson will let 
me tell here an odd coincidence, trivial, 
but having its interest as one of a series. 
The Doctor and myself lay in the bed, and 


a lieutenant, a friend of his, slept on the 


sofa. At night, I placed my match-box, 
a Scotch one, of the M ucpherson - plaid 
pattern, which I bought years ago, on 
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the bureau, just where I could put my 
hand upon it. I was the last of the three 
to rise in the morning, 


tty match-box, I found it was 


and on looking 
for my pr 
gone. This was rather awkward, — not 
on account of the loss, but of the unavoid- 
able fact that one of my fellow-lodgers 
must have taken it. I must try to find 
out what it meant. 

“ By the way, Doctor, have you seen 
anything of a little plaid-pattern mat h- 


box f 
The Doctor put his hand to hi 
and, to his own huge sur 


do 


thrusting it 
its twin-bi 
In memory of which 

boxes, like two Homeri 


This « 


urious Col 


name ie I . W het a 

“ The Two Streams” was firs } 

writer in the New York “ Evening Post” 
swfesalier « ; 1 +} 7 
virtual ya 

rowing 

serm 


town, ¢ 


same time 
with the 


having met 


»>wh ch ‘ 


had mr he ird 
this, happening to meet my eloquen 
in, Wendell 


to him, and he told me 


Phillips, I mentioned tl 
that he | 


used the special image said to 


rowed, in a discourse delivered at Wil- 
On relating this to my frie 
Mr. Buchanan Read, he informed me 


liamstown. 


he, too, had used the im ige,—| erhaps re- 


“The T 


He thought Tennyson had used it 


ferring to his poem called 


the Alps 


The parting of the streams on I 
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is poetically elaborated in a passage at- picture of the place, a stereoscopic one, 
1 to “ M. Loisne,” printed in the if possible, to show how gracefully, how 

ing Transcript” for Octo- charmingly, its group of steeples nestles 

Captain, afterwards Sir among the Maryland hills. The town 

‘rancis Head, speaks of the showers part- had a poetical look from a distance, as 
lleras, one portion going if seers and dreamers might dwell there. 
one the Pacific. I The first sign I read, on entering its long 


running loose in my street, might perhaps be considered as 


ialter. It suggested it- confirming my remote impression. It 

ion of the will, and I bore these words: “ Miss Ogle, 

m out by the aid of Present, and On arri 

01 Atlas. — The spores of visited Lieutenant Abbott, and the atten- 
i out in uated unhappy gentleman, 


his neigh 


Wenomore know where’ sharing between them as my ] 


of our mind came from — gift what I had left of the balsam knov 


1 
uch 


ichens which « | to the Pharmacopeia as S; 
he gravestones borrowé l rallici I took adv intage 


ive them birth. The two 4 Ways open 


just alike, but neither tter | , but had 


} ¢ 
1 same 


toward Baltimore, 

It was a disappointmer 
the Eutaw House, where 
all communications to be ad 
no tele raphi * message from Phi vce 
or Boston, statin 
arrived at the 
doing well in 

soon for Boston.” After : 
matter; the 


scholar otherwise. 
e lost caste 
Christian. The Street, where that “ grave 
yn was considered lamsel named Discretion ” 
ve been “a rigl welcomed hi ling, thoue 
doctor.” su ter stood in her eyes,” and had 
lit out Prudence, Piety, and Cl 
any young person of after a little more discourse wit! 
egarded was as great, him into the family.” 
as that of one The friends I had met at the Eutaw 


ries would be, if he House had all gone but one, the lady of an 


hter perusing the officer from Boston, who was most amiable 

“ Ave of son. and agreeable, and whose benevolence, as 
In ap} ng Frederick, the singular I afterwards learned, soon reached the in- 
beauty of istered spires struck me valids I had left suffering at Frederick. 
very n : iat I was not surprised to General Wool still walked the corridors, 
find “ Fair-View” laid down about this inexpansive, with Fort McHenry on his 
shoulders, and Baltimore in his breeches- 


pocket, and his courteous aid again pressed 
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me his kit ices. About 


doors of the hotel the news-boys cried 


upon the 


ie ae ot 
the papers in plaintive, wailing tones, as 
sad oye ce oh 
ditterent from the sharp accents of their 


Boston coun 


terparts as a sigh from the 


southwest is from a northeastern breeze. 
of 
, impossible to any but an educat- 
dif I made out “ Stéarr” 


“ Clipp’rr,” it 


To understand what they said was, 


ed ear, ; and 


was because I knew before- 


hand what must be the burden < 


advertising 


f their 
coranach. 


I set out for Phila lelphia on the mor- 
row, T ‘ the twenty-third, there be- 
yond q to meet 


to I 


once 


my Captain, 


more un iis brave wounded com- 


anions uler that roof which covers a 
d of as noble hearts as ever throb- 
3 . 


1 human sympathies. Back River, 


ys lives 


River, Gunpowder Cree] 


th nan with soul so dead that his 


: } ] 
memory bas cerements to wrap up these 


the same iveiopes 
localitic But 


with their meaningiess 


» Susquehanna, — the broad, the 


il, the 


noetical Su 


river of Wyoming and of 
| 


e, dividing the shores where 


ountains 


made it 
] as to the e 
s fame with the nol 


$s mingling with his 


with h m 


across 


iin, — also that merce 


oard offer him canvas-! 
season, and ducks of lower deg 
+} 


At Philadel; 
fast, O colored 


! Drive 


man and brother, to the 


ia again at last 


house called ap- 


I 
wounded, waiting for the 
¢] } 


te Ch 


Beautiful, where my Cz 


tain lies 


sore 


sound of h bring 


iriot-wheels whi 
to his bedside the face and the voice near- 


er than any save one to his heart in this 


cam 1 
. “ie Dx cembe A 


his hour of pain and weakness! Upa 


long street with white shutters and white 
steps to all the houses. 
eles 


shutters and white step 


right an- 


into another long street with white 


Off again at another right angle into still 
another long street with white shutters 
The 
natives of this city pretend to know one 
] 


eae oy 
individual 


and white steps to all the houses. 


street from another by 


differences of aspect; but the best way 


for a stranger to distinguish the streets he 
has been in from others is lake a cross 
or other mark on thi 

This corner-house 
sof ly, — for 
there with a 
and two sons of the 
like the Colonel, one fi 
in the fog of a 

sh pangs 


I entered 


smue met 


typhoi 


can make. 
cheerful 
were each of 

critical condition. 
ing its tenant day 

a word 
Then, foolish, fond 


my heart sank within me. 


empty. Not 


taken ill 


ked with those formidable s mptoms 


on the road, yp 


which sometimes come 
seems 

enol 

some 

barn « 

ior | 


ia and Hag 


latter town, he must 


un 


Lire’ 


must sweep the hu 


bet we en these pl 


aces 

a Chamber where a pr 
been dropped. a compan- 
ion in my sear p me look 


about, and partly is vetting 


nervous and felt 
he 


Japtain’s beloved friend, gentle, 


} " ? 
ionely. iarle 


y said 


would go with me, harley, my 


but full 
of spirit and liveliness, cultivated, social, 
affectionate, a good talker, a most agree- 
able letter-writer, observing, with large 


relish of life, and keen sense of humor. 
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After tea we went to look up Dr. Wil- 
son, chief medical oflicer of the hospitals 
in the place, who was staying at the Bra- 
dy House. 


mixer, Bardolphian in hue and stern of 


A magnificent old toddy- 


aspect, as all grog-dispensers must be, 
accustomed as they are to dive through 
the features of men to the bottom of their 
souls and pockets to see whether they 
are solvent to the amount of sixpence, 
answered my question by a wave of one 
hand, the other being engaged in carry- 
» 


ratified my artistic feeling 


1° 1: 


ing a dram to his | His superb in- 


diilerence 


more than it wounded my personal sen- 


sibilities. Anything really superior in 
its line claims my homage, and this man 
was the ideal bar-tender, above all vul- 


gar passions, untouched by commonplace 


syuipathic s, himself a lover of the liquid 


happiness he dispenses, and filled with 
a fine scorn of all those lesser felicities 


conferred by love or fame or wealth or 


any of the roundabout agencies for which 
his fiery elixir is the cheap, all-powerful 
te. 
Wilson was in bed, though it was 
in the evening, not having slept for 
I don’t know how many nights. 


my card up to him, if you 


“ This way, Sir.” 


A man who has not slept for a fort- 


night or 801 1of exper ted to be as affa- 
ble, when attacked in his bed, as a French 


princess of old time at her morning-re- 


ceptions. Dr. Wilson turned toward me, 
as I entered, without effusion, but with- 
j 


out rudeness. His thick, dark moustache 


was chopped off square at the lower edge 
of the upper lip, which implied a deci- 
f not a peremptory, style of charac- 
| Ys St) 
ter. 
I am Doctor So-and-So, of Hub-town, 
(i gave 


and said Boston, of course, in 


looking after my wounded son. 
my name 
reality.) 

Dr. Wils« 
} 


looked up in my iace, his features grow- 


1 leaned on his elbow and 
ing cordial. Then he put out his hand, 
and good-humoredly excused his recep- 


tion of me. The day before, as he told 
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me, he had dismissed from the service 
a medical man hailing from ***#****, 
Pennsylvania, bearing my last name, pre- 
ceded by the same two initials; and he 
supposed, when my card came up, it was 


this individual who was disturbing his 


slumbers. The coincidence was so un- 
likely a priori, unless some forlorn par- 


had 


child after me, that I could not help cross- 


ent without antecedents named a 


questioning the Doctor, who assured me 


deliberately that the fact was just as he 
had said, even to the somewhat unusual 
initials. Dr. Wilson very kindly furnish- 
ed me all the information in his power, 
gave directions for tel 


me graphing to 


Chambers! urg, and showed every dispo- 
sition to serve me. 
On returning to the Herr House, we 


found the mild, 


white-haired old itle- 
man in a very happy state. 

dis overed his son, in a comiort ible con- 
dition, at the United States Hotel. He 
thought that he could probal ly i 


five us 


information whi prove in- 

To the United States Hotel 
we re pai ed, then, in cor ny with 
kind - hearted old friend, wl 


wanted to see me as 


some 
terestil gv. 
our 
Oo evidently 
hay py as himself. 


He went up-stairs to his ’s ch unber, 


and presently came down to conduct us 


there. 


Lieutenant P——, of 


he Ps nnsy lvania 


LOOK 


th, was a very fresh, 


young man, lying in bed 
of a recent injury received in 
erape-shot, after passing throt 
gray , alter pass h 


and a board, had struck him in the hi 


bruising, but not penetrating or | 
He had good news for me. 


f 


That very afternoon, a party of wound- 


ed officers had passed through Harris- 


2, going East. He had conversed in 


bur 
hotel with one of 
] 


the bar-room of this 


shoule 


them, who was wounded about the 
der, (it might be the lower part of the 


He 


Massachu- 


neck,) and had his arm in a sling. 


belonged to the Twentieth 


setts; the Lieutenant saw that he was a 


is shoulders 


Captain, by the two bars on | 


strap. His name was my family-name ; 


he was tall and youtulul, like my Cap- 
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tain. At four o’clock he left in the train 
for Philads | hia. Closely que stioned, the 
Lieutenant's evidence was as round, com- 
plete, and lucid as a Japanese sphere of 
ro k-ery tal 

TE 


hame be pra 


Lord’s 
The dead pain in the 


aupAMUS! The 
sed ! 


on (which I must 


Deum I 
semilunat remind 
my read sa kind of stupid, unreason- 
ing brain, beneath the pit of the stomach, 
common to man and beast, which aches 
as when 


in the supreme moments of life, 


the dam s her young ones, or the wild 
lassoed) stopped short. There 


ling as if I had slip} ed off a tight 


horse 18 


Was a Ic 


boot, or cut a st ter, 
was all over m} 


ingling ga — only it 
What more could 


me of the Captain’s safety ? 


system. 
Task to assure 
As soon a e telegraph-oflice opens to- 
r, we will send a message 

i 


hiladelphia, and get 


i 


; “ io 
ess, which will settle the 


morrow m 


morrow dawned at last, 


ve was sent accordingly. 
In due ti the following reply was re- 
ceived 

“Phil Sept 2 think the report 


W [the Capt iin] 


you h 
has gone E 


not seen or ! ul 


be an error we have 


1 of him here M L H” 


DE PR could 


through Phil idelphia 


OFUNDIS CLAMAVI! He 


the house called Beauti- 
id been so tenderly cared 
Ball’s Bluff, and 
om he loved were lying 
limb. Yet he 


Harrisburg, going East, 


ind at 


of life or 

did } 

going to P 

Ah, this is 
' 


late night-train from Philadelphia for 


idelphia, on his way home. 


He must have taken the 


New York, in his impatience to reach 


home. re is such a train, not down 


in the guide-book, but we were 


assured 
the Harrisburg depot. By- 


» the reply from Dr. Wilson’s 


ssage ; nothing had been 


ptain at Chambersburg. 
irom 


ther message Came 
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our Philadelphia friend, saying that he 


was seen on Friday last at the house 


of Mrs. K——, a well-known Union la- 


dy. in Hagerstown, Now this could not 


be true, for he did not leave Keedys- 
ville until Saturday ; but the name of the 
lady furnished a clue by which we could 
probably track him. <A telegram was at 
once sent to Mrs. K , asking infor- 
mation. It was transmitted immediately 


- ved 


nt aimost 


but when the answer would be re 
was uncertain, as the Govern 
monopolized the line. I 

ll satisfied that th 


East, 


ird to the contrary, I 


whole, so we 
had gone 


were he 


that, unless so 


following him in the late train, leaving a 

little after midnight for Philadelphia. 
This same morning we visited several 
of the temporary hospitals, churches and 
} 


8 ‘hool-houses, 


where the wounded were 


KIN 


lying. In one of these, after k 


round as usual, I 


D 


asked aloud, “ Any 
Massachusetts men here?” Two bright 
. } 


themselves from thei 


me by 


nearest me was private Ji 


and welcomed 


ol Company B, Massachusetts Thir 


son of my old college class-tut 


and 


brew, ete., in Harvard University. 


reverend learned Professor of 
His 
neighbor was Corporal Armstrong, of 
Both were slig 


ke arned 


and since from Mr. Noyes that they and 


the same Company. 
wounded, doing well. I 
comrades were con 


whelmed by the 


their I 
attentions of the good 


people of Harrisburg,—that the ladies 


brought 


them fruits and flowers, 


smiles, better than either, — and tha 
little boys of the place were almost fight- 
ing for the privilege of doing thei er- 


rands. I am afraid there will be a good 
nany hearts pierced in this war that will 
have no bullet-mark to show. 


There were some heavy hours to get 


o 
rid of, and we thought a visit to Camp 
Curtin might lighten some of them. A 
rickety wagon carried us to the camp, in 
company with a young woman from Troy, 
who had a basket of good things with her 
for a sick brother. “ Poor | ry ! he will 
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be sure to die,” she said. The rustic 
sentries uncrossed their muskets and let 
us in. The camp was on a fair plain, 
girdled with hills, spacious, well-kept ap- 
parently, but did not present any pecu- 
liar attraction for us. The visit would 
have been a dull one, had we not hap- 
pened to get sight of a singular-looking 
set of human beings in the distance. 
They were clad in stuff of different hues, 


ay and brown being the leading shades, 


but both subdued by a neutral tint, such 


as is wont to harmonize the variegated ap- 
parel of travel-stained vagabonds. They 
looked slouchy, listless, torpid, —an ill- 
conditioned crew, at first sight, made up of 
such fellows as an old woman would drive 
away from her hen-roost with a broomstick. 
Yet these were estrays from the fiery ar- 
my which has given our generals so much 
trouble, — “ Secesh prisoners,” as a by- 
A talk with them might 


be profitable and entertaining. But they 


stander told us. 


were tabooed to the common visitor, and 
it was necessary to get inside of the line 
which separated us from them. 

A solid, square captain was standing 
near by, to whom we were referred. 
Look a man calmly through the very cen- 
tre of his pupils and ask him for anything 
with a tone implying entire conviction 
that 


commonly 


he will grant it, and he will very 
consent to the thing asked, 
The Cap- 
tain acceded to my postulate, and accept- 
As 


string of my own ancestors was of Bata- 


were it to commit hari-kari. 


ed my friend as a corollary. one 
vian origin, I may be permitted to say 
that my new friend was of the Dutch 
type, like the Amsterdam galiots, broad 
in the beam, capacious in the hold, and 
calculated to carry a heavy cargo rather 
than to make fast time. He must have 
been in politics at some time or other, 
for he made orations to all the “ Se- 
cesh,” in which he explained to them that 
the United States considered and treated 
them like children, and enforced upon 
them the ridiculous impossibility of the 
Rebels’ attempting to do anything against 
such a power as that of the National 
Government. 
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Much as his discourse edified them and 
enlightened me, it interfered somewhat 
with my little plans of entering into frank 
and friendly talk with some of these poor 
fellows, for whom I could not help feeling 
a kind of human sympathy, though I am 
as venomous a hater of the Rebellion as 
one is like to find under the stars and 
stripes. It is fair to take a man prisoner. 
It is fair to make speeches toa man. But 
to take a man prisoner and then make 
speeches to him while in durance is not 
fair. 

I began a few pleasant conversations, 
which would have come to something but 
for the reason assigned. 

One old fellow had a long beard, a 
drooping eyelid, and a black clay pipe 
in his mouth. He was a Scotchman from 
Ayr, dour enough, and little disposed to 
be communicative, thouch I tried him 
Briggs,” and, like all 
Scotchmen, he was a reader of * Burrns.” 


He professed to feel no 


with the “ Twa 


interest in the 
o, and was 


irom compul- 


cause for which he was fightir 
in the army, I judged, only 


sion. There was a wild-haired, unsoaped 
boy, with pretty, foolish features enough, 
who looked as if he might be about sev- 
enteen, as he said he was. I give my 
questions and his answers literally. 
“ What State do you come from ?” 
Georgy hag 
“ What part of Georgia ? 
“ Midway.” 


— [How odd that is! 


settled for seven years as pastor over the 


My father was 


church at Midway, Georgia, and this 
youth is very probably a grandson or 
great-grandson of one of his parishion- 
ers. |— 

“Where did you go to church, when 
you were at home?” 
“ Never went inside ’f a church b’t 
once in m’ life.” 

“ What did you co before you became 
a soldier ?” 

“ Nothin’.” 

“ What do you mean to do when you 
get back ?” 


* Nothin’.” 
Who could have any other feeling than 
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1 


pity for this this 


iolated soul, doomed by 


poor human weed, 
dwarfed and « 
neglect to an existence but one degree 
idiot ? 


roup was a lieutenant, but- 


above tl 


With the g 
toned close 


it of the 


in his gray coat,-—one button 
ps to make a breastpin for 
A short, 


undistinguishable from one 


jus bosom. 


ct race” by any obvious 
the sangre azul on his 
He did not say much, 
he was convinced by the 
rguments of the Dutch 
id on strong, iron-hee led 
sh make, which he said 
teen dollars in Richmond. 
question, in a quiet, friendly 
he prisoners, what 

or. One answered, 
Two or three others 

tt know, and manifested 
to the whole matter, at 
heir ber, a sturdy 
muttered opin- 


to those 


who 
he cause they 

A feeble, attenu- 
» wore the Rebel uni- 
mid be 


Lud ft 


called, stood 
y any sign of intelli- 
ix very close to the 


a shred of humani- 


> to make a soldier 


leaving, when a face 
und -I stopped the party. 
I said 
A young fellow, a lit- 


} 


“ That is the true Southern type,” 


1er tall, slight, with a 


perfec t] 1, boyish cheek, delicate, 
somew!] features, and a fine, almost 


feminine mouth, stood at the opening of 
his tent, and 
fide ted a | 


at a ] . . 
at the loose canvas, 


as we turned towards him 
. : 

e nervously with one hand 

while he seemed at 


He 


was from Mississippi, he said, had been 


the same time not unwilling to talk. 


at Georgetown College, and was so far 
imbued with letters that even the name 


of the literary humility before him was 


not new to his ears. Of course I found 


it easy to come into magnetic relation 
with him, and to ask him without incivil- 
ity what he was fighting for. “ Because I 
like the excitement of it,” he answered.— 
I know those fighters with women’s mouths 
and boys’ cheeks; one such from the cir- 
cle of my own friends, sixteen years old, 
slipped away from his nursery and dash- 
ed in under an assumed name among 
the red-legged Zouaves, in wl 

pany he got an ornamental | 


in one of the earliest confli 


war. 

“ Did you ever see a genuine Yankee ?” 
said my Philadelphia friend to the yor 

i ippian. 


“T have shot at a good many of them,” 
he replied, modestly, his woman’s mx uth 
stirring a little, with a pleasant 
ous smile. 

The Dutch captain here put 
into the conversation, as his ances 
to put theirs into the s 


the In 


wh for the weight 8) 


buying furs of 


or the weight of a fo 
ice of our intercou! 
no use in throwing a fly wh« 


had just splashed int 


and I nodded a good bye to 


er, thinking how much pleasanter 
for my friend the Captain to ad 


with unanswerable arguments and cru 
ing statements in his own tent than it 


would be to meet him on some remote 


picket and offer his fair proportions to 


the quick eye of a youngster who would 
draw a bead on him before he had time 
say dunder and l 
We drove back to the t No mes- 
sage. After dinner still no message. 
. Cuyler, Chief Army-Hospital Inspec- 


they Say. Let 


Hitum. 


tor, is in town, 
him up,— perhaps he can 
We found him at the Jon 


gentleman of large propo 


lively temperament, his frame knit in the 
North, I think, but ripened in Georgia, 


prompt, but good-humored, wear- 


inci iv e, 


ing his broad-brimmed, steeple-crowned 


felt hat with the least possible tilt on one 


side, — a sure sign of exuberant vitality 
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in a mature and dig 


him, — business-like in his ways, and not 


ed person like 


to be interrupted while occupied with an- 
other, but giving himself up heartily to 


1e claimant who held him for the time. 


tl 
He was so genial, so cordial, so encourag- 


ing, that it seemed as if the clouds, which 

had thick 
. ae 

away a3 we Came into bis presence, and 


the sunshine of his large nature filled the 


been all the morning, broke 


air all around us. He took the matter 
in hand at once, as if it were his own pri- 
vate affair. In ten minutes he had a sec- 
ond telegraphic message on its way to Mrs. 
K—— at Hagerstown, sent through the 


Government channel from the State Cap- 


l that I 


itol,— one and 
it, what- 


so direct 


urgent 
should be sure of an answer to 
ever became of the one I had sent in the 
morning. 
While this was going on, we hired a 
dilapidated barouche, driven by an odd 
¢ native, neither boy nor man, “as 
i when ’t is almost an apple,” 
) said wery for very, simple and sin- 
:, Who smiled faintly at our ] 


ilways with a certain reserve of sus- 


easant- 


and a gleam of the shrewdness 


all men get who live in the 


atmos- 
orses. 


He drove us round by 


rrounds, white with tents, 


weed In my *s by un- 

“rs, thus: 

veN BLoomssury Broruers, 
Hoe, 


D> 


ind sill lar i scriptions. 
Beacon Street of Harrisburg 


the Sus 


upon hanna in- 


Common, 


ined to his Ik a 

ie, Dr. Wil A li 
ng we came to the barkless stump of 
to which Mr. Harris, the Ce 


of the city named after him, was tied by 


son said. le farther 


s tree rops 
‘ 


the Indians for some unple ration 


want oy 


i 
alping or roasting, when he was res- 


oi s 


cued by friendly savages, who paddled 
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the save him. 


youngling 


able-looking stone house as having been 


across stream to Our 


pointed out a very respect- 


“ built by the Indians” about those times. 


Guides have queer notions occasionally. 
I was at Niagara just when Dr. Rae 
arrived there with his companions and 
dogs and things from his Arctic search 
after the lost navigator. 
“ Who are those ?” I sai 
ductor. 


“ Them ?” 


to my con- 
he answered 
’s been out W 
ig’n, aft’ Sir Ben Fran 
Of the 
Brant House 


c illed, seems most wort! 


men that 


other 


Ie te 3 7 o 
cade 1s umposing, with 


columns, bove wh 
, 1 | ss 
lmpends, like uy 
lofty prec ipice. | 
peared to be open 
sellated pavement 
gested the idea of 
multitu i 
devotions; bu 
the pla e where the 
judged, that, if 


pric st for the « up whi 


one 


yriates ] 


wise inel 


Ten 


proa hing. 


k in 

The tele grapl 
presently close, and as yet ther 
H iwerst 
over and see for ourselves. 


A mess 


a | 
0 clo 


tidings from own. Let us ster 


A me ssage ! 








und round 


was 
same why not 
rwards to the hotel. 


i] 1 
I 


| to-night ; 


G 
seemed to be conside 
ings with chl 


A a - . 
iubiferous, or, if » that it might s/ 
wliolt 


yheligenous accom- I said. “ Are a dozen 
h as shall rently narcotize 


dt 


worth living for ?” 


rain and fold its convo- The time approache 
r like the leaves of a arrive from Hagerstown 
For now the over-tense » station. I was stri 
unstraining themselves, and here, with what seemed 
which comes over one’ want of care for the safi 


g long jolted upon an tanding round. Just 
t, makes the whole frame 


ion and myself had stepp 
suid sense of I noticed a ear « 


ar c 
} 
nD 


21 1 
cheerfulness a walk, as one 
+ , ape Gite 7 
i, pensive CierK Was without visibdie 
he came and sat son he ralding 
yresently confided to aiousiy 
and ingenuous- how very near 
personal ap- it me an 
; 
ci 


i my mat 
ld not have thought me 


vel pantomimist ar 


in his generosity reck- | 

His conception, 
I 

volved a hu 


ed wit 


so far as 


asper ts 

ps and other striking ob- 
had once inspected, as 
thts of evening 

is, we visited the 

A fine young fe i. 


had been shattered, was 
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*,on the fourth seat to 

my Captain ; there saw 

first-born, whom I had 
oh many cities. 


re you, Boy ? 


you, Dad ? 


tic s of life, as they 


Al 


us 


clo- Saxons 


- Minister of Egypt, 
ptians and the 
iy, which 


} 
Ol 


un- 


nday, at S! 
his body ba 


He 


uuld come to my 


was my only 
house, 
my home now, 
to me.” 

longing in Phila- 
of a “ New Sys- 

tem of Latin Paradigms,” a work showing 
ip and capacity. 

st 
kept him in 
] 


was this made me 


acquainted with him, and I 


my memory, for there was genius in the 


. . ; 
youth. Some time afterwards he came to 


me with a modest request to be introdu- 


ced to President Felton, and one or two 


others, who would aid him in a course of 


“ The Captain.” [ December, 
independent study he was proposing to 
himself. Iwas most happy to smooth the 
way for him, and he came repeatedly af- 
ter this to see me and ¢ xpress his satisfae- 
tion in the opy 
joyed at Cambridge. 


vortunities for study he en- 
iH 


* . fae 
slender person, always with a trance-like 


: was a dark, still, 


, a mystic dreami 


remoteness ness of man- 
h as I never saw 


h. Whether he 


, or whet 


ner, suc in any other 


nt 
out 
Oo 


her 


J 
ty 


, 
rht, 


on an alien thou 


his answer would often be behind time, 


and then a vague, sweet y 
en under his 
: 
eu 1n cK m 
seemil 


a youth, 


st unnatural. Yet 


to offer 


emed aim 
1 1 
etome ol hi on 


himself to his count 1 his blood must 


be rec] 


<oned I 


now : precious sae- 
ch w , 
Had he lived, I doul 
d have redeemed the 
He | 


or he has died that unl 


rifices wh 


iorever. 


he wou 


his earlier irs. 


ye 


tions may attain the he pes held out to our 


h ation and to mankin l. 
So, then, 1 had been within ten miles 


‘ the I iace where In} V eC y] lier 
was lying, and ther uly 1ed my 


back upon him to come » more round 
bby “fs 


mu 


a journey of 


} 
nea 


rt warm with the 
was throl bing so near n 
of that lovely, tender | 
briel glides unconsciou 
upon the great river. Ah, 
ish had been 


lier, we two should never h 


railroad-cr a few hours ear- 
ave met again, 
after coming so close to each other! 
The source of my repeated dis \ppoint- 
_ - ad le \onch The 
ments was soon mac ir enough. he 
Captain had gone to Hagerstown, intend- 
| g 


» for Phil 
e for Ph 


phia, as his three friends actually did do, 


ing to take the cars at on adel- 


as I took it for granted 
But 


. “— on 
along, some ladies saw 
o 


and he certain. 


ly would. as he walked languidly 


1 


ross the 


him 


ar 








= 
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street, and seeing, were moved with pity, 
and pitying, spoke such soft words that 


he was tempted to accept their invitation 
and rest awhile beneath their hospitable 
" 


n was old, as the dwe 


roof. 
i should be; the ladies 


" 
iKS 
were 


some 
et 


1em young, and all were 
full of kind ; there were gentle cares, 


ani 
an 


ries, and pleasant talk, 
lir from the piano, 
e to keep them compa- 
after the swamps of the 


flies of Har- 


i marche 


} 
angelic 


1 
counts the 


whose ntions detail 


‘hursday, to his 
infinite bewildermer 


1A 
] 


r could 


it ao ¢ 


le 9 


ler such han 


kind 
t gives an irre 


benigt 


d asked if it was the 
ployed i 
I 


animalized leguminous 


was em in that 


iT- 


used with my com] 
Ethiop known 


es” to a huckle- 


proved 


rerman 
om we passt d 


He also a 


I 
n a certain ( 


n wl in 
“ Morris White” pe: 
cood-humored at times, 


49 


ch. 


“ The Captain.” 


that, if one scratched a lucifer, he acc 
ed it as an illumination. 

A day in Philadelp 
of 


city, which has endeared its 


hia left a very agree- 
} 


the outside of 


impression 


} 


much of late to all the country by its 

noble and generous care of our 
Measured 

tel, the Continental, it would stand at the 

head of ivili It 

provides for the 


and m y ot 


by sovereign 
our economic 
omiort 


the 
the 


keen fanati 
their outer 
urmeric brown. It lives 


}: = } 
tions, \ } 


hat perennial fountain. 


tricl 


*s were thre 


constructed. 


was to the Schu 


is 
was to the harbor of 
air of dash about it 
wards redeeming the dead 
ge which flat 


spectable avera 


iognomy of the rectangul 
delt 
as | 
another Robert 


hia will never be hex 


Mills an 
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Wernwag have shaped her a new palla- 
dium. She must leap the Schuylkill again, 
or old men will sadly shake their heads, 
like the Jews at the sight of the second 


temple, 1 


h it 


emembering the glories of that 
wh 


iopian min- 


es not char 


m, 
such a vacant hour 
san 


1e Friday even 


ne 


” was spacious and ad- 


As I was listening 
Toons, I 


to cast my eyes up to the ceil- 


: merriment of the sooty buf 


turus, or . baran, or wl 


ing may have been, with 


luminary 
revolving worlds, sailed uncared-for down 
the 


On Saturd 


firmament. 
1V morning we took up our 
r New York. F 


ent of the Philadel 


line of mar 
Presid 


‘ P 
ton, 


aly 


nto 


yhia, 


iltimore Railroad, had al: 
n me, with a benev 
. a ee 


tain, 
New 


i civility, 


hose ol 


he best thing 


sar ic fence, neal 


town, I think, but I am not quite sure. 


re was more genius in it than in any 


wraph or ste 
zrapt 

} 
he 


his fence for me, to go with t 
‘the spires of Frederick already 


referred to, as mementos of my journey. 


I had come to feeling that I knew most 


of the respectably dressed people whom 


t 
he 


I met in the cars, and had been in con- 
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tact with them at some time or other. 


Three or four ladies and gentlemen were 


near us, forming a y themselves. 


Presently one addressed me by name, 
and, on inquiry, I found him 
gentleman who was with me i1 
as O itor on the sion of 


occa 


Beta Kappa poem, or 
Haven. 
and fri 


ways t 


phus. 
I love Ne 


everybody 


his property, 
anybody’s. My Broadway, i 


I love 


almost as I 
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vards. I went, therefore, with peculiar 
interest, on the day that we rested at our 
grand hotel, to visit some new pleasure- 
grounds tl tizens had been arranging 
us, and 


mm . : 
ihe Ventral 


ich I had not yet seen. 
uk is an expanse of wild 
rumpled so as to form ridg- 

sive views and hollows that 
will hold water. 


other bon 


The hips and elbows and 
f Nature stick out here and 
» of rocks which give char- 
ry,and an unchangeable, 


k to a landscape that 
i 


unpurcha 


vithout ld have been in danger 
by art and money out 


] 


features. The roads 


were fine, sheets of water bez 
the I ri ig 


in their deportment, the grass 


’ , 
some, the swans elegant 
ereen and 
: 

aS SnO 

it was 

I was de lig 
with my 


four di 


yond the 


nh circumstan ; Dut 


much centr il to New York 
m. The 


mmon, wit 
his 


} . 
st suburban scenery 


etween 


waters of 

advan- 
Avenue and Walnut Street. 
‘sses in plainer 
isters, but 
> right hand 
her left that Cybele 

herself need not be ashamed of. 
On Mond Ly 


take an unfair 


and a dian 


iorning, the twenty-ninth 


1 1 . 
» took the cars for Home. 
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aT 
bo 


table-gardens; straggling houses; the high 


bridge ; villages, enchanting; then 


Stamford ; 


g not 
then NorwaLk. Here, on 
the 6th of May, 1853, I passed close on 


the heels of the great disaster. But that 
my lids were heavy on that morning, my 


readers would probably haye had no 
with Two of 
} 


friends saw the car in which 


further trouble me. my 
the y rode 
break in the middle and leave them hang- 
ing over the Y 
Boston, that 


dred 


miles was 
sion. 

Bridgeport, waiting 
from its 
Ree = 


aomes,-—— DUD 


ashes with 


ready to be blown again, 


ever, which is pleasant, for the world 


likes cheerful Mr. Barnum’s success ; New 
Haven, girt with flat marshes that look 


like monstrous billiard-tables, with hay- 


cocks lying about for balls,— romantic 
with West Rock and its levends,— ursed 


with a detestable depot, whose niggardly 


arrangements crowd the track so murder- 
ously close to the wall that the peine 
et dure must be the frequent penalty of : 
innocent walk on its platform,— with 
i netropolitan | 
I 

us old rile ve-dormit ries, 
’ 

el 


ms and its dishevelled weeping 


pire an 
nth-century 


] the 


ward, by and a 


ross 


Connecticut, — dull red 


river woven e warp 
by the shuttl he darting 


1ead- 
owed, well-feeding, horse-loving, hot-sum- 


then Springfield, th -n 


mered, giant-treed town,—city among 
villages, village among cities; Worcester, 
with its Dedalian labyrinth of crossing 
he snorting Mino- 


1 hot 


vapors, are st abled in their dens; Fram- 


railroad-bars, where t 


taurs, breathing fire and smoke ar 


ingham, fair cup-bearer, leaf-cinctured 
Hebe of the deep-t osomed () een sitting 
of the Six 


know the 


by the sea-side on the throne 
Nations. And now I begin t 


road, not by towns, but by singie dwell- 
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ings, not by miles, but by rods. The poles 
of the great magnet that draws in all 
the iron tracks through the grooves of all 
the mountains must be near at hand, for 
here are crossings, and sudden stops, and 
screams of alarmed engines heard all 
around. The tall granite obelisk comes 
into view far away on the left, its bevelled 
capstone sharp against the sky; the lofty 
chimneys of Charlestown and East Cam- 
bridge flaunt their smoky banners up in 
the thin air; and now one fair bosom of 
the three-hilled city, with its dome-crown- 
ed summit, reveals itself, as when many- 
breasted Ephesian Artemis appeared with 
half-open chlamys before her worship- 
pers. 


Wait ing. 


[ December, 


Fling open the window-blinds of the 
chamber that looks out on the waters and 
towards the western sun! Let the joyous 
light shine in upon the pictures that hang 
upon its walls and the shelves thick-set 
with the names of poets and philosophers 
and sacred teachers, in whose pages our 
boys learn that life is noble only when it 
is held cheap by the side of honor and of 
duty. Lay him in his own bed, and let 
him sleep off his aches and weariness. 
So comes down another night over this 
household, unbroken by any messenger 
of evil tidings, — a night of peaceful rest 
and grateful thoughts; for this our son 
and brother was dead and is alive again, 
and was lost and is found. 


WAITING. 


Drop, falling fruits and crispéd leaves ! 


Ye tone a note of joy to me; 


Through the rough wind my soul sails free, 


High over waves that Autumn heaves. 


Such quickening is in Nature’s death, 


Such life in every dying day, — 


The glowing year hath lost her sway, 


Since Freedom waits her parting breath. 


I watch the crimson maple-boughs, 


I know by heart each burning leaf, 
Yet would that like a barren reef 


Stripped to the breeze those arms uprose ! 


Under the flowers my soldier lies! 
But come, thou chilling pall of snow, 
Lest he should hear who sleeps below 
The yet unended captive cries ! 


Fade swiftly, then, thou lingering year ! 


Test with the storms our eager powers ; 


For chains are broken with the hours, 


And Freedom walks upon thy bier. 
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REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


s. By Henry Warp BeeEcn- 
Ticknor & Fields. pp. 
periments. 


fects. You may 


aps no man in America 


and build yourself a fire 
part of the af I 


Ly hated than the Reve 
Beecher. This litt 


tle book, 
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a much greater need of apology than actu- 
We have been led into this 
line of remark, not so much by a perusal 
of the book under consideration, in which, 


ally exists. 


indeed, there is very little, if anything, to 
offend, as by the nature of the objections 
which we have most frequently heard 
against this author’s productions, both writ- 
We do not even confine 
ourselves to defence, but go farther, and 


ten and spoken. 


question whether the allegations of coarse- 
ness may not oftener be the fault of the 
plaintiff than of the defendant. Is there 
not a conventional standard of refinement 


which measures things by its own ar! 


arbitra- 
ry self, and finds material for displeasure 
in what is really but a sincere and almost 
unconscious rendering of things as they 
exist? There are facts which modern fas- 
tidiousness justly enough commands to be 
vrapped around with graceful drapery be- 
they shall have audience. But do we 
ommit a trespass against virtue, when 
demand the same soft disguises to dr 
ts whose disguise is the worst i 
whose naked hideousness is 
ey, which must be seen disgu 
rrant their being seen at all ? 
cher has been censured for irrevere! 
n what was called his irreverenc 
med to us but the tenderness e1 
1 of close connection. 


Live 


Cannot on¢ 
near to God as that His greatness s] 
merged in His goodness? 

" », if it came fr 


but love spring 


ng up war! 
ie strong: 
Beecher’s mind, 


aps, the strongest 


Ss power over m n, i i uick in ight 
to common things, his quick sympathy 

common minds. He knows common 
rs. He understands common inter- 
He is sensitive to common sorrows. 
Without 


yractical himself, he is 


He appreciates common joys. 
necessarily being 
full of practical suggestions. He is a lev- 
eller; but he levels up, not down. He con- 
tinually seeks to lift men from the plane 
of mere toil and thrift to the loftier k 
of He would disinthrall them 
from what is low, and introduce them to 
the freedom of the heights. He 


bring them out of the dungeons of 


vels 


piration. 


would 
the 
senses into the domains of taste and prin- 


ciples. He believes in man, and he battles 
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for men. With him, humanity is chief: 
science, art, wealth are its handmaidens. 
Yet, writing for ordinary people, he never 
falls into the sin of declaiming against ex- 
traordinary ones. No part of his power 
over the poor is obtained by inveighing 
against the rich, as no part of his power 
over the rich is obtained by pandering to 
He 
builds up no influence for himself on the 
ruins of another The 


elevation which he aims to produce is real, 


their prejudices or their passions. 


man’s influence. 


not factitious,— absolute, not relative. It 
is the elevation to be obtained by ascend- 
ing the mountain, not by digging it away 
so that the valley seems no longer low by 
contrast. 

For the manner of his teaching, he is 


not always gentle, but he is always sin- 
He speaks soft words to persuade ; 
that is not enough, he does not scru- 


» knock the muck-1 > Ol sordid 


hands with a fine, sudde 
L Y 
K Uj 


‘ + } 
eet to the f 


1y make men loo 
em and the stars 
l that reigns over a 
f the multitudes 
d Pp 
these 


hom« ly 


of hard- 


ople whom he 
kly met with words of cheer: 


advice 


sometimes 


things ; 


on homely 


sometimes wise counsels in art; 


tender lessons 
times noble 


sometimes 


i 
from Nature ; 


, 


words ym his own « 


ar- 
somic 


times sympat in sor- 


ympathetic indi mn softening, 


while it surges, into pity and love, 
itself finding o 


r framing excuses fi 
l 


1ich it lashes: think- 


ing of this, we do not marvel that he has 


for himself so d 


he very outrage W 


furrowed ep a groove in 


so many hearts. Nor, on the other hand, 


is it difficult to see, even from so genial 


} 


a book as this, whence pole mics are not so 


much banished as where there is no niche 
for them, should they apply, why it is that 
he is 80 fic rcely oppose l. 
like Mr. Beecher enc 


excites his moral disappro 


When a man 
that 
vation, there is 
He flings 
himself against it with all the strength and 


yunters which 


no possibility of mistaking him. 


might of his manly, uncompromising na- 
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ture. There is no coquetting with the pro- 
prieties, no toning down of objurgation 
to meet the requirements of personal « 

nity, but an audacious and aggressive re- 


pugnance of the whole man to the mean- 


ness ormalignity. And the very clearness 
of his 


vituperation. Wi 


vision gives terrible power to his 
his keen, bright eye 
he sees just where the vulnerable spot is, 
and with his firm, strong hand he sends 
The victim writhes and reels 
and — does not love And 
as the victim has a large circle of relatives 
by birth and marri 


the arrow in. 
the marksman. 


uge, he inoculates them 
ith his o nimosity ; and so, at a safe 
sometimes 


con- 


we have 


us well as 
ertainly it i 


an with sucl 


Portraits an 


W iddleton. 


great military 


with all 
the 
ial word of recog- 
and character of 
is scarcely required that 

An observer of, and 


a necessity 
intellig k-purchasers, calls at 
present 


nition. f the merits 


the 


partici; Is which he describes, 
1 


cautious, keen-sighted, candid, 
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and unsparing, General Napier’s book has 
qualities seldom united in a single produc- 
tion. Southey wrote an eloquent history 
of the War in the Peninsula, perhaps as 
good a history as an author well-trained in 
compositions of the kind could be expect- 
ed to produce at a distance. 


its defect. 


But that was 
It lacked that knowledge and 
judgment of a complicated series of events 
which could be acquired only on the field 
and by one possessed of consummate mili- 
tary training. On the other hand, we can 
seldom look for any laborious work of au- 
thorship from a general in active service. 
Men of action exhaust their en 
doing, and are usually impati 

the 
: : 


skein of events which at the mome1 


slow process of unwinding 
had been compelled to cut with the sword. 
It is by no means every campaign whi 
furnishes Commentaries of 
liam Napier, 
a work whi 
as a model history of 
zy. The protracted strug 
insular War through six 
operations, conducted 


masters of military science, in a coun- 


writer 
narrative 
neral Napi« 


rmitted toi 


such a 
ertaken by G 


unint 


Bo- 
8 and 
had to 

arranged, 


length deciphered by 


partly in cipher of which 


be discovered, was 
translated, and at 


Lady Napier, who also greatly assisted 


patiently 


her husband in copying his manuscript, 
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which, from the frequent changes made, 
was in effect transcribed three times. By 
such labors was the immense mass of con- 
temporary evidence brought into order, 
clearly narrated, and submitted to exact 
scientific criticism. 


For it is the distin- 


guishing characteristic of the book, that it 
is a critical history, constantly illuminating 
facts by principles and deducing the most 
important maxims of political and n 
from the abundant material 
1 by the virtues, 
superabundant exertions of 
tions in the heart of Ex 
civilization of 
The ever earnest 
is is writter 


is suyY 


. , —e 
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gleam of it in each varying view, and ev- 
ery sentiment is warm with it, however 
the flame may lurk as beneath a crust of 


} 


lava. Only from a richly gifted mind 


a heart whose longing 


and 


10 fulness of mor- 


tal affection has power to permanently ap- 


pease, could these aspirations issue. It is 


the tender complaint and patient hope 
one whom the earth, and all that is ther 
in, cannot satis 

irrepressibl 
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saints, that they might continually indulge 
and constantly cherish the blissful hope of 
being, in some spiritual form, the brides of 
A long line of these, coeval with 
the Crucifixion, have passed on in maid- 
en meditation, and so were fancy-free from 
all of mortal mould. 


Jesus. 


This ecstatic dream- 
ing is so charming, and so insatiable with- 
al, that it seems to those who entertain it 
a divine vision. It is an enchantment so 
complete that Reason cannot penetrate its 
circle, and Logic has never approached 
it. Doubtless this fond aspiration finds 
freest and fairest expression in the Roman 
Church, —a communion that not only en- 
courages, but enjoins, the adoration of the 
Virgin, in order that certain enthusiasts 
among men may also aspire to the skies on 
the wings of pure, yet passionate love. 
The ready objection to this course of 
life is that it leads to solitude. It wins the 
devotee apart, and away from the influen- 
ces to that unive 
to Philanthropy fondly turns as the finest 
manifestation of th 
er. And yet they are equally the fruits 
of His coming. Without the perfect Man 
the sublimest endurance and most marvel- 


rsal brotherhood where- 


e spirit of the Redeem- 


lous aspiration of Hope would never have 
Now it has be- 
come a power that so pervades the bosoms 


found development below. 


of sects that they accept its soaring wing 
as one to which the heaven of heavens is 
open. This, certainly, is the greatest tri- 
umph that human achieved 


over those who have systematically de- 


nature has 
preciated it ; inasmuch as it is a heighten- 
Verily, Love 
is stronger than Death; and in its com- 
plete presence or utter absence, here or 
hereafter, th 


ing, not a change of heart. 


here is and will be the extreme 
of bliss or bale. Therefore it is in the af- 
fections to lead those sweetly and swiftly 
heavenward who singly seek the immor- 
tal way. So guid 


but be a cl 


d and inspired, it cannot 


perpetually walk therein come to look as 
though they were entranced with the per- 
fume that floats from fields of asphodel. 
Characters so developed are beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, and seem of a far higher strain 
than those who most generously and ef- 


fectively labor for the amelioration and 
ement of the They, 
who have riches 
e grand, yet gloomy arch- 


moral race. 


more than any others 
there, illumine tl 


es of the Christian Church with their inef- 
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fable whiteness. No preacher therein is 
so eloquent as their marble silence; for 
they reveal in their countenances the mys- 
tery of Redemption. Even while among 
the living, men looked upon them with 
awe, —feeling, that, though coeval in time, 
infinite space rolled between. They teach 
as no other order of teachers can, that the 
days and duties of life may be so cast un- 
der foot as to exalt one to be only a little 
lower than the angels. In fine, through 
them is made visible the value of the indi- 
vidual soul; and thus we see, as 
central idea of that 
which moulds itself from within is free. 


in the 
“that 


” 


our author, 


ims s 


Jenk Vest - Pocket Lexicon. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


CompareD with “ Webster’s Unabridg- 
ed” or “ Worcester’s Quarto,” this little 
pinch of words would make “small show.” 
It is, however, a very valuable pocket-com- 
panion ; for, to use@he author’s own phrase, 
it “omits what everybody knows, contains 
what every body wants to know and cannot 
readily find.” 


cheap, 


It is really a vade-me 
and 


um, 


small useful to a degree no 


’ 


e 
one can fully appreciate until it has been 


thoroughly tried. Mr. Jabez Jenkins may 
claim younger-brotherhood with the men 
who have done service in the important 
department of education he has chosen to 


enter. 


A Practical Guide to th : 
es of the Eye: their Medic 
Treatment. By Henry W 
M.D. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


pp. 317. 


WILLIAMS, 
12mo. 


Ir we readily accord our gratitude to 
those whose skilful hands and well-instruct- 
ed judgment render us physical service in 
our frequent need, ought » not to offer 
additional thanks to such as by the high 
tribute of their mental efforts confirm and 
elucidate the more mechanical processes 
required in doing their beneficent work? 

Do those who enjoy unimpaired vision, 
and who have not yet experienced the 
sufferings arising from any of the varied 
forms of ocular disease, appreciate the mag- 


nitude of the blessing vouchsafe 


We venture to 


1 to them ? 


answer in the negative. 
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Occasionally, the traveller by railway has 
a more or less severe hint as to what an 
inflamed and painful eye may bring him 
to endure: those countless flying cinders 
which blacken his garments and draw un- 
sightly lines upon his face with their slen- 
der charcoal-pencils do not always leave 
ively unharmed. 
pose one unluckily reaches the eyeball 


him thus compar: Sup- 
just as the redness has faded from its sharp 
angles, —do we not all know how the rest 
of that journey is one intolerable agony, 
unless some fellow-traveller knows how 
And 
even then how the blistered, delicate sur- 


face yearns for a soothing douche 


to remove the offending substance ? 


of warm 
water, — pe rhaps not to be enjoyed for 
hours ! 

From slighter troubles, through all the 
more serious and dangerous states arising 
from injury or produced by spontaneous 
or specifically aroused inflammation, to the 
wonderful operations devised to give sight, 
when the clear and beautiful lens has be- 
or the delicate 
meshes of the iris 


come clouded, muscular 


bound down or 


gether so as to close the pupil and 


are 
drawn t 
shut out the visible world, the learned and 
skilful operator comes to our aid, a veri- 
table messenger of mercy. To be depriv- 
ed of sight,—who can fully appreciate 
this melancholy condition, save those who 
have been in danger of such a fate, or have 
had a 


temporarily? Such 


ual experience of it, though only 
a misfortune is uni- 
versally allowed to be worse, by far, than 
congenital blindness. And this is not dif- 
ficult to understand. The eyes that have 
ied hues 
of the landscape, and to gaze with such de- 
light upon the celestial revelations spread 
out nightly above and around them, are 


indeed in 


been permitted to drink in the va 


double darkness when all this 
power and privilege are swept away, it 
The astronomer can tru- 
ly estimate the value of healthy eyes. 


may be forever. 


In looking over again, after a thorough 
perusal some time since, the admirable 
work which forms the theme of this no- 
tice, we could not resist the impulse to call 
attention to the infinite uses, unbounded 
importance, and inestimable value of the 
organs of vision; and we have no fear but 
our postulate in regard to the manner in 
which we should all prize their conserva- 
tors will be heartily acceded to. 

This is hardly the place in which to en- 
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ter into a minute professional examination 
of this new volwme. If we advert gen- 
erally to its purpose, and point out the 
undoubted benefits its recommendations 
and teaching are destined to confer, both 
upon those 
will be, unless they heed its warnings, — 
and upon the practitioners who devote ei- 


who are sufferers,—or who 


ther an exclusive or a general attention to 
the diseases of the eye, the end we have 
in view will be partially attained, — and 
fully so, if the author’s convincing instruc- 
tions are brought into that universal adop- 
tion which they not only eminently de- 
serve, but must command. Let us hope 
that the clear style, sensible advice, and 
valuable information, derived from so va- 
ried an experience as that which has been 
enjoyed by our author, will have a wi 

and growing influence in the extensive 
field of professional ministrations demand- 
ed by this class of cases,—for, let it be 
remembered, and it writ- 
tHE Bopy 18 THE 


reverently be 
ten, “Tue Licut or 
Eye.” 

The distinctive aim of the author —and 
which is kept constantly in view —is the 
simplifying both of the classification and the 
We 


+h could more ap- 


treatment of the diseases of the eye 
know of no volume wl 
propriately and beneficially be put into the 
hands of the medical student, nor any 
which could meet a more appreciative wel- 
The for- 
mer cannot, at the tender age of his pro- 
fessional life, digest the ponderous masses 
of ocular lore which adorn the shelves of 


come from the busy practitioner. 


the maturer student’s library ; and the lat- 
ter, while he is glad to have these elabo- 
rate works at his command for reference, 
is refreshed by a perusal of a few pages of 
the more unpretending, but not less valua- 
ble vade-mecum. 

While the professional reader will peruse 
this book with pleasure as well as profit, 
there are many points and paragraphs of 
great value to everybody. We advise ev- 
ery one to look over these pages, and we 
promise that many valuable hints will be 
gained in reference to the various ailments 
and casualties which are constantly befall- 
ing the eye. It is well in this world to 
become members of a Mutual-Assistance 
Society, and help one another out of troub- 
le as often as we can. In order to do this, 
we must know how; and, in many cases, 
a little aid in mishaps such as are likely 
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to occur to the eye may prevent a vast 
deal of s 


We 


injury and pain. 
r to the singular good 
sense of the author in pressing upon his 
the mischief so often 
, —and we fear still fre- 
— by over 
specially does 
in the care of traum 
Rashness and 


cases are as uniortunate 


That the book is wri 


it 
is apparent by a tl 

it proceeds from a d 
personality, as well as fr 
vigorous intellect, is m 
The writer has evidently 
through her own eyes, an 
through her own exper 
pendence becomes at 
morous tartness, and 
delightfully. 

ever 

maxims and ; 

for a moment d 


her fresh 


ature 


Gail Hamilton s 
§10Nn. 


Wh 


and cord 


moods of 


aptly expresses, the reader 
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woman 
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puzzled at times to detect the natural logic 
which regulates her transitions from gay 
to grave, from individual perceptions to 
general laws ; but the geniality and hearti- 
ness which flood the whole book with life 
to the 


iliar processes of the intelle.c whose 


and meaning soon reconcile hin 


ng originality and freshness give him 

30 much pleasure 
be unjust not to say that be- 
fantastic play of her wit and 


is constantly discernible an 


[ December. 
earnest purpose. Sense and sagacity are 
everywhere visible. The shrewdest judg- 
ments on ordinary life and character are 
as abundant as the quaint fancies with 


which they are often connected. But in 


addition to all that charms and informs, 
the thoughtful reader will find much that 
: 


elevates and invigorates. A noble soul, 


contemptuous of everything mean and 


base, loving everything gran 
nanimous, is the real 


book 
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